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SKILLED TECHNICIANS working in the 


milling industry’s finest, most complete 


products control laboratories... another 


reason for the fame behind the name.. 
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Like all other millers, we can’t make as 
much POLAR BEAR flour now as we 
would like, or mill to as low an extrac- 
tion rate, because of government orders. 
But you can bank on the fact that 
POLAR BEAR still means extra qual- 
ity and extra baking value... and you 
will find there is no better flour in the 
market today. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW Jd. HUNT~-1899 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 













Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO.) 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capactty £4,006 crs. Daity—— 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS * CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 

















The trend today is toward the con- 
servation of food and materials. That’s why 
so many thousands of housewives are find- 
ing so many practical uses for Chase Bags. 
That’s why famous national magazines and 
newspapers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase Wash- 
out Inks are bright, attractive, sharp—yet 
wash out quickly and easily. The 100-pound 
flour bag simply requires laundering—and 
presto!—it’s a pillow case. Small bags make 
attractive, thrifty, usable accessories. All 
sizes may be sewn together for spreads, dra- 
peries, etc. Your customers will be pleased 
with their cloth premium, when your bags 
are printed with Chase Washout Inks. 

























“Bag Magic for Home Sewing’’—Send for 
your free copy. National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 18, Dept. C-1, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 









FOR BETTER BAGS—BETTER BUY CHASE 
BOISE * DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO + DENVER » DETROIT +» MEMPHIS 


! 
BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK ¢- CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS «* GOSHEN, IND. 
e PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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garding the OPA controversy 
arises from a failure to dis- 
tinguish between what is economics 
and what is politics. Although the 
economics of price fixing is often lost 
sight of, there are several principles 


A GREAT deal of the confusion re- 
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OPA, Economics and Politics 


By Frank A. Pearson and Don Paarlberg ~ 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


which are both applicable and under- 
standable. 

Under a free economy prices per- 
form three functions. They ration 
consumption, control production and 
guide products through the channels 
of trade. The rationing of consump- 


tion by free prices may be illustrated 
in the case of butter. During the- 
winter months when butter produc- 
tion was low, high prices curtailed 
consumption and thus rationed the 
decreasing supply. In the spring, 
when the hens lay most of the eggs, 
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Union Pacific — the Strategic Middle Route — 
unites the East with the Mid-West, Intermoun- 


tain and Pacific Coast states. 


It has facilities and equipment designed to 
meet industry’s heaviest demands. 
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AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS 
ADEQUATE SOURCES OF POWER 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DECENTRALIZA- 


NON-RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION 


LARGELY NATIVE-BORN LABOR 


A MESSAGE TO THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Big ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED IND USTRY 


“union PaciFic WEST 





SeOoO900 


INCREASING INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HEALTHY LIVING CONDITIONS 


GOOD SCHOOLS 


GROWING CONSUMER MARKETS 


FAVORABLE DISTRIBUTION 
FACILITIES* 


traffic men offer a helpful, cooperative service 
to all shippers. 


For information regarding western industrial 


sites, write W. H. HULSIZER, General Manager 
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of Properties, Department 101, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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low prices stimulated the consump- 
tion of fresh eggs. The task of con- 
trolling production was another func- 
tion performed by free prices. During 
the free economy of the twenties, 
high prices for cotton stimulated the 
acreage as much as 25% and the 
income doubled. On the other hand, 
low prices for potatoes curtailed the 
acreage as much as 20%. Free 
prices also acted as the unseen hand 
guiding products into the proper 
channels. Prices allocated the corn 
supply, determining how much went 
to the eastern dairy cow and chick- 
en, the corn belt’s hog, Kentucky’s 
distilleries and the southerner’s hom- 
iny, grits and corn pone. Under free 
prices none of these contenders were 
ever without corn. 

These functions of price cannot be 
repealed by the passage of a law. 
A boy who jumps off a haystack 
does not repeal the law of gravity; 
he illustrates it. Similarly, the main- 
taining of a low ceiling price on some 
unobtainable product does not re- 
peal the law of supply and demand. 

Those who would fix prices usually 
concern themselves with only one of 
the three functions of price and 
ignore the other two. Advocates of 
price control note that free prices ra- 
tion the good things of life unequal- 
ly. The effort to correct what is con- 
sidered an inequity in distribution 
leads to price rigidity which impairs 
the other functions of price—the con- 
trol of production and the guiding of 
trade. One does not straighten out 
the curve in a highway by locking 
the steering wheel. 

When prices are fixed, the guiding 
of production and the regulation of 
consumption must be undertaken by 
other means, since free prices are 
prevented from doing the job. The 
first activity in a control program 
usually is to announce low ceiling 


. prices, nominally to prevent inflation 


but actually in the immediate inter- 
ests of consumers. These low prices 
tend to stimulate consumption. With 
goods disappearing at an increased 
rate, it becomes necessary to issue 
tickets and ration the dwindling sup- 
ply. Thus rationing is the unexpect- 
ed but inevitable result of announc- 
ing low ceiling prices. 

Under the low ceiling prices, how- 
ever, production declines because the 
price incentive is lacking. This sets 
the stage for the third act in the na- 
tional melodrama—subsidies. In acts 
one and two, price fixing and ration- 
ing tried and failed to save the hero- 
ine from the inflationary villain. The 
script next calls for a new hero, and 
subsidy makes an entrance. 

Price fixing, rationing and subsidy 
are the three-legged stool of a regu- 
lated economy. All three legs must be 
present if the stool is to stand. In 
the fall of 1942 an attempt was made 
to control the potato industry with 
only one leg of the stool—price fixing. 
OPA fixed a low price for potatoes, 
but failed to issue ration tickets oF 
subsidize production. Consumers were 
encouraged to eat the potatoes too 
rapidly and the following spring there 
was a potato famine. Potatoes 
brought four to five times the ceiling 
price in the black market. 

Lumber is a commodity for which 
control was attempted employing 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
- ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


































Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















Spring Patents 












WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE T é e Aas we A L F L Ou g Mi L L ) C 0. 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON ; j 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. PORTLAND ‘ OREGON 


























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


CROWN 
MILLS 











PORALAND, OREGON 











Mill f Hi 
ac aaien WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Famil d Ex MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
emny ane BLUESTEM—PATENT 
port Flours. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington “ Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 




























'§ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 5 ie IMBS MILLING CoO. **: o—* 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 


on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Montana, Tdaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and E 











xport Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 












“ Cremo” thecream Crookston Milling Company MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















Minnesota Girt Four ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° P p See Wisiai CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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NE does not have to be an econ- 
omist to know that the Ameri- 

can economy is dangerously ill. We 
see it all around us. ; 
We know that there are many es- 
sential products we cannot buy free- 
ly and many we cannot buy at all. 
We know that there are many prod- 
ucts that the fabricators will not pro- 
duce. We know that there are se- 
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- A Plea for a Return to a Free Society 


By Ody H. Lamborn 


vere price dislocations between many 
related products which are checking 
or stopping the production and nat- 


ural flow of much needed raw ma- - 


terials and finished products. We 
know that strikes are working a 
great hardship on the nation and tak- 
ing a vast toll on the production side. 
We know that black markets have 
honeycombed the nation, breaking 








Vl 


.down the sense of moral values of 


the people and putting vast sums, 
untaxable, into the hands of the 
scum of the nation. We know, in 
general, that our machinery of pro- 
duction and trade is dangerously out 
of kilter and that it behooves us to 
make major repairs as quickly as 
possible. 

The Bible exhorts us to realize that 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: Presented here- 
with is the text of an address 
delivered by Mr. Lamborn re. 
cently before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mr. Lamborn, whose home is in 
New York City, is president of 
the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Al. 
lied Trades, Inc. 
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we are our brothers’ keepers. If we 
miss the importance of this in the 
spiritual sense we assuredly cannot 
do so in the practical sense, because 
in our great country it is obvious 
that no one is sufficient unto himself 
in the producing and obtaining of the 
necessities of life. In many instances 
our various industries are so interde- 
pendent that if only one major indus- 
try fails to function properly it crip- 
ples or closes a host of others, and 
millions of people suffer. More and 
more we are awakening to the stern 
realization that we are utterly de- 
pendent upon each other if our stand- 
ard of living is to be maintained. 
Only the stupid man or industry can 
take the attitude “me first and the 
devil take the hindmost.” By the 
same token, one segment of our pop- 
ulation cannot call for, or tolerate, 
the regimentation of another seg- 
ment, and itself remain free. 

Our so-called democracy has de- 
generated into many pressure groups 
each working on the theory that the 
squeaking wheel gets the grease—of 
course from the federal pork barrel. 
And there is no question about it— 
we have now such a vicious system 
of regimentation that all roads must 
lead. to Washington, because Wash- 
ington, these days, controls almost 
everything except the air we breathe. 

More and more we find ourselves 
in a veritable vortex of confused 
thinking and conflicting economic 
theories—if, you can. dignify .some of 
our present crazy-quilt programs by 
classifying them under the general 
heading of economics. 

We can list many reasons for the 
present chaos but underneath the 
surface of our internal strife—com- 
posed of strikes, black markets, 
shortages, ill-will, and so forth, we 
inevitably get down to the fact that 
we are no longer a truly free society 
as we once were. We have suspend- 
ed, but I hope we have not eliminat- 
ed for good, the only true “governor” 
of economic machinery so _neces- 
sary to a free society—namely, 
the free market. We have sub- 
stituted for free markets a myriad 
of government controls—all in keep- 
ing with the idea that through 4a 
planned or regimented economy we 
can decree satisfactory production 
and distribution for 140,000,000 peo- 
ple. The idea is fantastic in a de- 
mocracy! It will not work unless 
we go whole hog and regiment the 
people as completely as the com- 
munistic state. Even then it cannot 
“deliver the goods” as efficiently as 
free markets in a free society be- 
cause it substitutes the judgment 0 
a few bureaucrats for the combined 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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re Although government regulations restrict the miller 
rip. to 80% wheat extraction, the government puts no 
cr ceiling or limitation on the millers skill. Some 
Se flours are still far superior for commercial bread 
the baking. MADE-RITE is that kind of flour. The 
0 modern equipment of mill and laboratory and the 


skilled personnel of this company are your assur- 
ance that its products will continue to be leaders 
in better bakery performance. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ~ 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY oe MISSOURI 









Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IN. 


Manufacturers Designers 


MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 
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White Bread Ceiling Raised 1c Loaf 





May Grain Exports 
Sharply Below 
Schedule 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of U. 
S. grain and grain products totaled 
an estimated 363,000 long tons dur- 
ing the last 11 days of May. This 
raised the total for the full month to 
595,000 tons (22,222,000 bus). The 
total for May included (in terms of 
whole grain equivalents): wheat 311,- 
000 tons, flour 209,000 tons, corn 63,- 
000 tons, corn products 12,000 tons. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
said that exports in May were re- 
duced sharply below scheduled ship- 
ments by rail strikes and floods. 
Heavy concentration of shipping 
schedules during the last 11 days of 
the month, when grain was ready to 
move in volume, brought the project- 
ed total to 840,000 long tons for the 
month as a whole. Strike and flood 
interference affected this period of 
heaviest schedules. As a result, ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons of “May” 
shipments had to be carried over in- 
to June. 

Exports of more than 1,500,000 tons 
have been scheduled for June. Ship- 
ment of this volume would raise the 
total exports of United States grain 
and grain products for the period 
Jan. 1 through June 30, 1946, to more 
than 5,400,000 tons (about 200,000,- 
000 bus). Added to the shipments 
during the last six months of 1945, 
this would bring total exports for the 
marketing year to close to 400,000,- 
000 bus. While the heavy volume of 


June exports has been definitely 
scheduled, shipment of the full 
amount will require continuous flow 
of grain and grain products up to the 
limit of capacity, without further in- 
terruptions or delays. 

Exports of United States grain and 
grain products during the first five 
months. of 1946 totaled 3,885,000 long 
tons (145,235,000 bus). In addition 
about 188,000 long tons of Canadian 

(Continued on page 40.) 





INCREASE REFLECTS REDUCED 
VOLUME OF FLOUR AVAILABLE 


Bakery Industry Officials Say Advance Falls Short Inas- 
much as Actual Delivery Reductions Fall Short 
of Formula Under WFO No. 144 





No Flour Allocation Control 
Expected for About Six Weeks 


Washington, D. C.—Allocation con- 
trol over flour distribution from mill 
to retail level will not be instituted 
for at least six weeks, government of- 


ficials informed The Northwestern 
Miller’s representative here this 
week. 


The proposal, which was announced 
by Chester Bowles in his appearance 
before the Senate small business 
committee last week, was the topic 
of further discussion between the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization and 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials this week. 

It was concluded that until the new 


wheat crop starts to move in volume 
the present hardship method of loan- 
ing wheat for domestic grind will be 
followed. Once the new crop starts 
to market in volume it is expected 
that the present extreme tightness in 
domestic flour supply will have eased. 
If, however, farmers do not market 
wheat as expected, or the domestic 
flour situation worsens appreciably, 
OES may be forced to speed its allo- 
cation plans. 

At best, however, OES officials 
doubt that any allocation program 
can be made operative in less than 
six weeks. 





OES Authorizes $1.46 Bu Loan on 46 Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of Economic Stabilization has authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to institute a loan program on the 1946 wheat 


crop. 


It is learned at the same time that, on a national average basis, the 


loan -rate will be $1.46 bu, reflecting 90% of parity plus a 2c cushion which, 
OES officials say, is sufficient on basis of adequately cushioned OPA ceiling 


prices. 





Wheat Crop Set at 1,025,509,000 Bus 
by Government Prediction of June I 


Washington, D. C.—The third bil- 
lion-bushel wheat crop in a row is 


in prospect for the United States. 


with the Department of Agriculture 
on June 10 forecasting the 1946 crop 
as of June 1 at 1,025,509,000 bus. 

This prediction represents an in- 
crease of 25,000,000 bus over the 
forecast of a month ago. 

If the crop comes up to these ex- 
pectations it will be the third largest 
wheat crop in the country’s history 
and the first time that three billion- 
bushel wheat crops ever have been 
produced consecutively. 

Weather in the growing.areas since 
the data for the forecast was gath- 
ered has been favorable. 

The increased prediction for the 
crop was welcome news to famine 
relief officials who are striving des- 
perately to send 250,000,000 bus of 


the new crop to starvation threatened 
areas abroad. 

The new crop of 1,025,509,000 bus 
would compare with the 1945 crop 
of 1,123,000,000, the 1944 crop of 1,- 
078,000,000, and the 1915 crop of 1,- 
008,000,000 bus. 

While announcing the jump of 25,- 
000,000 bus over the official forecast 
for a month ago, the Department of 
Agriculture also disclosed a sharp 
increase in the proportion of “mercy” 
wheat that is being milled before ex- 
port. 

Out of total wheat exports in May, 
311,000 tons went out as wheat and 
209,000 tons, or nearly two thirds as 
much, was milled and exported as 
flour, whereas only about half as 
much formerly has been milled before 
export. 

The improvement in forecast came 





ICC Reinstates Emergency Demurrage Rates 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate- Commerce Commission has rein- 
Stated its emergency scale of demurrage rates on boxcars, to become effec- 
tive Saturday, June 15, in order to augment the supply of scarce cars. In 
shipping circles, the order was seen as one to keep cars on the move, par- 
ticularly in the next several weeks when the railroads will be under pressure 
to move the new wheat crop. The charges that will be imposed are: $2.20 per 
day for the first two days, $5.50 for the third, $11 for the fourth, and $15.50 


for each suceeding day. 


entirely in winter wheat, with a crop 
of 774,588,000 bus estimated, or about 
32,000,000 bus above the estimate 
last month. 

The spring wheat crop was esti- 
mated as of June 1 at 250,921,000 bus. 
This would be the smallest crop since 
1940 and compares with 299,966,000 
bus of spring wheat in 1945. But it 
would be more than 25,000,000 bus 
above the 1935-44 average of 225,- 
673,000 bus. 

The spring wheat crop now in the 
formative stage in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana, reflected the 
ill effects of freakish weather, which 
included hot, dry winds and hard 
freezes. 

While some reports pointed out 
that the new wheat crop may fall 
225,000,000 bus short of total domes- 
tic demand and foreign commitments, 
federal officials in the main were en- 
couraged by the prospect of another 
billion-plus crop. 

The big question mark in the coun- 
try’s food picture now is the corn 
crop, which the report indicated has 
been retarded by cool weather, and 
in some places planting has been de- 
layed by too much rain. 

Another huge oat crop, of 1,492,- 
789,000 bus, or within about 55,000,- 


(Continued on page 40.) 


By JOHN CEIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The ceiling 
price of white bread and rolls has 
been increased lic lb, effective June 
12, 1946. The increase falls short 
of the amount of increase indicated 
by a study of the bakery industry 
conducted by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, but inasmuch as the 
full amount of the necessary in- 
crease was less than a half fraction 
of a full 2c, OPA decided that the 
industry would have to absorb that 
portion over Ic. 

The price advance reflects the re- 
duced volume of flour available to 
the baking industry under War Food 
Order No. 144, which is set at a 
25% reduction from the 1945-46 do- 
mestic grind. The Department of 
Agriculture has announced that the 
permitted domestic flour grind from 
the 1946-47 wheat crop year is to 
be advanced to an 85% base of the 
1945 domestic flour. grind. 

Bakery industry officials point out 
that the OPA formula for increase 
falls short of real conditions, as the 
reduction in delivery of flour to bak- 
ers does not exactly follow the do- 
mestic reduction formula as estab- 
lished under recent amendments to 
WFO No. 144. 

Bakers are provided a variety of 
choices in making the price advance. 
On bread they may advance the price 
1c lb or reduce weight of loaves by 
10%; or they may use these two 
alternatives in combination. 

In calculating the increase bak- 
ers generally are expected, by trade 
sources, to increase price of. bread 
1c lb on loaves baked on March 15. 
Once that price increase has been 
taken bakers may reduce the weight 
of the March 15 loaf. 

Roll prices are raised 1c doz, with 
no weight redtiction permitted. 

This adjustment procedure effects 
the mandatory weight reduction un- 
der WFO No. 1 and the permitted 
price advance authorized by OPA, 
effective June 12, 1946, under 
Amendment 5 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14b. 

If local area price increases had 
previously been ordered and bak- 
ers had increased weights and made 
corresponding: price increases since 
March. 15, 1946, this OPA ruling 
does not apply. In order to be- 
come eligible, they are compelled to 
return to their March 15 loaf and 
adjust their weights and prices from 
that time. 

In its statement announcing the 
bread price increase OPA explained 
that this action_does not involve any 
preferential treatment for the bak- 
ing industry but permits bakers to 
earn a profit margin on the reduced 
volume. Previously, it is pointed out, 
large volume permitted bakers to 
absorb increased material and labor 
costs, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


La Guardia Asserts Flour Shortage 
Overstated by Millers and Bakers 


Washington, D. C.—The present 
flour situation, according to Fiorello 
La Guardia, director of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, in testifying before re- 
cent hearings of the Senate small 
business committee on current food 
shortages, is “overstated.” 

Furthermore, said Mr. La Guardia, 
mills “make too much noise and 
have had pretty prosperous times.” 
He also criticized bakers for claim- 
ing to be in shorter supply “than 
they really are.” 

The entire shortage condition, he 
declared, will be relieved within a 
few days, anyhow, when wheat from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. is dis- 
tributed among deficit mills. Baking 
industry observers in the committee 
room stiffened when the “Little 
Flower” contended that the current 
flour shortage was “overestimated.” 


La Guardia Offers Pictures 

Mr. La Guardia zipped out three 
pictures of Washington stores show- 
ing piles of sweet goods and bare 
bread shelves. The exhibit appar- 
ently bounced against a stone wall as 
Senator Wherry of Nebraska took 
exception to the UNRRA director's 
attack on the bakers. 

The senator pointed out that cake 
flour, derived from soft wheat, was 
useless in bread production. Mr. La 
Guardia made no attempt to prove 
that it could and stood staunchly on 
his assertion that the present flour 
situation was overstated. 

Senator Wherry flung the unques- 
tionable fact. of “closed bakeries even 
here in Washington” at the bristling 
UNRRA director as proof of the 
critical conditions in the industry. 
‘ Mr. La Guardia simply shrugged his 
shoulders and observed that ‘no one 
is suffering.” 

The senator from Nebraska kept 
within firing range of the witness 
throughout his testimony. He asked 
if UNRRA ran into difficulties in 
the form of Russian opposition to 
surveys being made on the conditions 
in the Ukraine and strrounding ter- 
ritory. 


Russian Co-operation Cited 


Mr. La Guardia surprisingly re- 
plied that the Russian government 
had “offered wholehearted co-opera- 
tion” and had let UNRRA men go 
anywhere. Senator Pepper of Flor- 
ida, acting chairman of the commit- 
tee in the absence of Senator Mur- 
ray of Montana, added the observa- 
tion that when he was in Moscow 
last year a Russian agricultural at- 
tache told him he had “carte blanche” 
to go at will. 

Again Senator Wherry grabbed at 
the argument and demanded whether 
the report were true that armies in 
UNRRA areas got the relief food 
shipments instead of the indicated 
civilians. The relief head emphati- 
cally denied this contention but add- 
ed that if the number of occupation 
forces would be decreased and re- 
turned to “gainful occupations,” the 
situation abroad would be greatly 
alleviated. 

He admitted the validity of rumors 
that China was being practically 
overridden with black market activi- 
ties. The Chinese situation he de- 
scribed as “very bad” and reported 
that black marketing there is sim- 


ply an “accepted thing.” The for- 
mer mayor of New York declared 
that it would be easier “to reform 
New York City” than make a dent 
in China’s illegal economy. 

Of other countries’ contributions 
to UNRRA, Mr. La Guardia had 
nothing but praise. Canada is doing 
“simply splendidly,” he said, and Ar- 
gentina has stepped up production 
until the May grain shipments to- 
taled more than 100,000 tons. An- 
other 50,000 tons are expected soon, 
he added. 


“Double Deal” Asserted 


Returning to the effect of the ex- 
port program on American business, 
the UNRRA chief observed that the 
main “gripe” of the farmers resulted 
not from exports but from the 
“double deal’ handed them when the 
government called in wheat loans at 
one price and shortly thereafter 
upped ceilings and later instituted the 
30c bonus. f 

The witness sternly asserted that 
what the farmers demand and are 
“entitled to” is assurance during the 
new crop year that prices will re- 
main stable during 1946. On this 
point he seemed siding in with Ches- 
ter Bowles, director of the Office of 


Economic Stabilization, on extension 
into 1947 for OPA. 

The worst of the crisis as far as 
exporting wheat and bread grains is 
concerned, Mr. La Guardia predicted, 
would be “behind us” with the com- 
ing of the new crop year. He said, 
however, that the United States may 
have to export grain into 1947 and 
forecasted an “even tougher” predic- 
ament for American farmers in 1949- 
50, when surplus disposal problems 
will confront them. 


“What's It All About?” 

An amusing anecdote occurred 
during the hearings when Senators 
Pepper of Florida and Capehart of 
Indiana began a two-way debate to 
decide just what the purpose of the 
hearings was. The final determination 
seemed to be that the committee was 
headed toward discovering the im- 
pact of foreign food shipments on 
American small business. 

On this subject—again lambasted 
by Senator Wherry—Mr. La Guardia 
reasoned that the foreign shipments 
were not as disastrous on this coun- 
try’s small business enterprises as 
the ever-present problem of distrib- 
uting the supplies remaining in the 
United States. 





Wet Processors Head Interests 
Clamoring for Corn at Capital 


Washington, D. C.—Corn will oc- 
cupy the attention of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization officials this 
week. Demand comes primarily from 
wet processors who insist that opera- 
tions of the major companies wil! 
halt by mid-July unless some provi- 
sion is made to give them.corn. They 
are expected to advocate requisition 
down to the trucker level, the corn 
to be allocated to essential industries. 

While OES officials are expecting 
this proposal it is doubtful that they 
will give their consent. Such a pro- 
posal was discussed during a period 
of tight corn supply in 1944 but was 
discarded as impossible of attainment. 
It was pointed out that to requisition 
trucker corn would seriously impair 
transactions between neighboring 
farmers and no satisfactory trucking 
limit could be described. 

Textile mills, particularly those in 
the South, are dangerously low on 
starch supplies and a delegation. will 
try to persuade southern congress- 
men to insist on assurances that 
there will be no interruption in sup- 
ply. 

The industrial alcohol industry rep- 
resents a third pressure for corn. 
Since John W. Snyder issued his di- 
rective to government agencies al- 
locating 20,000,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses to the butyl and ethyl alcohol 
industries, with the qualification that 
19,700,000 bus of corn be delivered 
by United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to these alcohol producers 
in exchange for the release of the 
molasses, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration has refused to make the 
molasses available until assurance is 
given by USDA that the corn will 
be delivered. So far USDA has not 
found itself prepared to meet the 
obligation. 


In addition to its demand for corn 
for the industrial alcohol distillers 
CPA is reported to be requesting, 
through cabinet channels, that 40,- 
000,000 bus be provided for the wet 
processors to carry the industry 
through until the new crop is avail- 
able. 

OES officials who are aware of 
these demands see but two alterna- 
tives open to them. One is to stand 
fast under current conditions and 
compel industry to get along on its 
own initiative. The second is to re- 
quest USDA to halt the export of 
corn and to substitute wheat ton- 
nage, of which it is said that there is 
more than can be handled currently 
for export. However, the amount of 
corn still remaining in government 
account from the bonus program is 
not expected to exceed 15,000,000 bus, 


“SOLD UNDER PROTEST” 


A new element has been injected 
into the wheat growers’ protests 
against the order compelling them to 
sell half their wheat delivered for 
storage at elevators. Producers are 
insisting that their elevator receipts 
should be endorsed with the phrase 
“Sold under protest.” It has not been 
determined to what extent purchas- 
ers may be willing to buy wheat ac- 
companied by this condition. It has 
been suggested that such an endorse- 
ment should be extended to provide 
that the wheat is “sold under protest 
against government order,” or some 
similar phrase so that the purchaser 
would have some protection against 
being later held for an addition to 
the price in compliance with any new 
government ceiling. 
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inadequate for satisfactory allocation 
among all claimants. 

OES officials in estimating the im- 
mediate future believe that corn will 
move more freely in August. They 
seem inclined to believe that. it. will 
not be necessary to provide corn sup- 
plies for the wet processors-for the 
rest of the corn crop year at. this 
time. The balance of the bonus corn 
remaining in this country is small 
and USDA, reportedly fearful of 
pressures to allocate this corn domes- 
tically, is said to have rushed much 
of it into seaboard terminals so as 
to make it difficult to return to the 
domestic market. 

Feed manufacturers in the mid- 
south are protesting shipment of corn 
milling by-products to the coastal 
shortage areas. Conditions are par- 
ticularly bad in Tennessee where 
poultry feeders have relied consider- 
ably on corn millfeeds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Southwest Growers 
Balk at Forced 
Selling Order 


Kansas City, Mo.—Strong farmer 
resentment of being told they must 
sell half the wheat they put in pub- 
lic storage is growing in the South- 
west and predictions are being made 
that producers will hang on to every 
bushel of new crop wheat that they 
can safely store on their farms. 

Wheat growers complain that they 


NEAT AA EATERIES ONE RI GILES RMIAT i 


USDA OFFICIAL SEES NO 
_WHEAT PRICE RISE 


A Department of Agriculture offi- 
cial has announced in Washington 
that the department is determined to 
stick to its current wheat ceiling 
prices until June 30, 1947. This stand 
was made despite a telegram to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson from Senator Hugh Butler 
of Nebraska, urging the department 
to apply its famine emergency bo- 
nus plan to this year’s wheat crop. 

The official pointed out that when 
the higher grain ceiling price sched- 
ule was announced May 18, it was 
aimed “to provide an ample allow- 
ance to reflect increases for the year 











ahead.” 


ee ee en 
sold their wheat soon after harvest 
last year and then saw increased 
prices, terminating in an outright 30c 
bu bonus, being the reward for farm- 
ers who held onto their grain. Many 
now insist that, so long as the gov- 
ernment’s program requires them to 
sell half their crop at the present 
price immediately upon delivery to 
an elevator, they would’ prefer to 
store it in barns and chicken houses 
or even pile it on the ground. 

Over and above the desire to get 
the benefit of any price increase, 
farmers are reported to be resentful 
of being told what they must do by 
an order from- Washington. Some 
have questioned constitutionality of 
the order. 

Further, many farmers who nor- 
mally sell all or most of their wheat 
at harvest time because they are in 
immediate need of money have large 
bank accounts this year and are un- 
der no economic pressure to sell. 

A suggestion of the extent of wheat 
grower protests against the order 
compelling them to sell half their 
wheat delivered for storage at eleva- 
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tors is supplied by the experience of 
one milling concern which bought 
a total of 7,000 bus out of 61,000 de- 
livered to its elevators late last week. 
Similar reports lacking specific fig- 
ures are increasing. 

Some observers predict that, while 
growers probably will sell wheat 
freely as long as the moisture con- 
tent of harvested grain is high, as 
soon as drier wheat begins to show 
up, there will be a marked increase 
in holding tendencies. Most of the 
early receipts have been running very 
high in moisture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
s 


“Eat Less Bread” 
Publicity Cited 
as Dangerous 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Propaganda fos- 
tered by the Famine Emergency 
Committee on a national basis is a 
far more serious threat to the baking 
industry than the possibility of a 
short shut-down as a result of a flour 
shortage, Ralph S. Herman, vice 
president, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, told bakers of this state at the 
golden anniversary convention of the 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers, held at the 
Hotel Statler here June 3-4. 

‘Tt is inevitable that this propa- 
ganda will cause a definite decrease 
in per capita consumption in the years 
ahead,” he noted in an address 
graphically explaining the cause of 
the flour shortage. 

The entire program, woven around 
the general theme of “Keep Her Com- 
ing to Your Bakeshop,” presented au- 
thorities who outlined basic factors 
and modern trends in merchandising, 
production, vocational training and 
management. The importance of im- 
provements in exterior and interior 
design as a merchandising factor in 
the highly competitive era that will 
develop when raw materials are in 
normal supply was stressed by Mal- 
colm Erb of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., in an address illustrated 
with drawings of modern store fronts 
and interiors. 

The highly competitive era in the 
offing when the supply situation be- 
comes more normal was again re- 
ferred to by Gerald B. Henry, of Hen- 
ry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo, in a plea 
to the baking industry to “develop 
a blue print for a 1947 model” that 
could compete with advertising plans 
of other branches of the food indus- 
tries. 

A motion picture in sound and 
color, by Swift & Co., entitled “The 
Inside Story of Cake Baking” showed 
microscopically the aetual baking 
process. 

The importance of well developed 
employer-employee relationships un- 
der better personnel management was 
outlined by William R. Cunius, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, in an 
address at the closing session. 

A transcribed tribute to the bakers 
of America by the American Legion 
Auxiliary, recorded by Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J., was presented at 
the meeting. It praised the role of 
the bakers in conservation, promoting 
enriched bread and better nutrition 
and co-operation in the famine relief 
program, 

Lawrence H. Miller, Miller’s Bak- 
ery, Buffalo, was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millers Propose Wheat Saving 
by Restoring 72% Extraction 


Chicago, Ill.—The Millers National 
Federation has offered government 
officials a proposal designed to in- 
crease greatly the quantities of wheat 
that would be available from the 
1946-47 crop for both domestic use 
and export to hunger-ridden coun- 
tries. 

According to the proposal, which 
was prepared after a study of the 
problems of supplying wheat and 
wheat products and of insuring an 
adequate amount of animal products, 
it would be possible to increase the 
wheat available for export from this 
crop by at least 50,000,000 bus more 
than has been estimated previously 
and to add 1,157,000 toris to the do- 
mestic supply of millfeed. 

Among the measures suggested by 
the federation are a sharp curtail- 
ment of direct feeding to animals on 
farms, return of the milling industry 
to normal extraction rates, and equit- 
able allocation of the domestic sup- 
ply of flour at the mill level. 


Information Campaign 


“The restriction program on wheat 
fed to animals,” state federation 
spokesmen, “should be supported by 
an extensive information campaign 
through farm and trade channels. 
The milling industry stands ready to 
prepare and execute such an adver- 
tising and publicity campaign in co- 
operation with all interested govern- 
ment agencies. 

“The information campaign for the 
conservation of food in general and 
wheat products in particular should 
be continued and intensified. The 
full advertising and publicity facili- 
ties of the milling industry are avail- 
able for this purpose. 

“No additional wheat or flour for 
export is provided by an 80% ex- 
traction rate on flour milled for do- 
mestic consumption. On the con- 
trary, the reduction of millfeeds re- 
sulting from the 80% extraction or- 
der contributes strongly toward the 
feeding of wheat to animals. The 
reduction in domestic flour resulting 
from a return to normal extraction 
rates could easily be absorbed 
through the elimination of waste. 

“Wheat used as _ livestock and 
poultry feed might well be cut to the 
normal 100,000,000 or 110,000,000 bus 
annually during the next crop year. 
Since a large part of the direct feed- 
ing is done on farms, this figure 
probably represents a fair minimum. 
This would mean a cut during the 
next crop year of approximately 175,- 
000,000 bus below present levels of 
direct feeding. 

“It is obvious that this substantial 
curtailment of wheat as feed will be 
extremely difficult to carry out unless 
every effort is exerted to replace it. 
Unless such a replacement is made, 
the shortage of protein feeds will 
cause quantities of wheat to be fed 
on the farms where it is grown, a 
practice extremely difficult to con- 
trol. 

“There is only one way to help re- 
place this 175,000,000-bu cut in wheat 
now used as feed: That method is 
by increasing the.available supply of 
millfeeds, or mixed feeds with a mill- 
feed base. This increase can be ob- 
tained, without reducing wheat and 
flour available for export, through a 
return to the normal extraction prac- 


tices of the milling industry. Such 
action would increase millfeed sup- 
plies 30% or more, as is shown in the 
following table: 


Yield from ° Normal 80% 
450,000,000 bus extraction extraction 
Flour in ewts .. 192,855,000 216,000,000 
Millfeed in cwts 77,142,000 54,000,000 
in tons 3,857,000 2,700,000 


“The 1,157,000 tons of millfeed 
which would be restored to the coun- 
try’s feed supply under normal ex- 
traction methods are equivalent -in 
weight to 38,566,000 bus of wheat. 
Since the protein content of millfeed 
is higher than that of wheat, the re- 
stored amount would go still further 
(used alone or as a base for mixed 
feeds) toward aiding the feed bal- 
ance. 


Exports in Form of Flour 


“A further source of millfeed would 
also be provided if at least half the 
wheat exported were shipped as flour. 
This flour could be milled at the ex- 
traction rate prevailing in the coun- 
try to which it is consigned. The 
amount of millfeed retained in this 
country would, of course, depend on 
export extraction rates; however, it 
might run close to an additional mil- 
lion tons. The total millfeed avail- 
able would thus be nearly 5,000,000 
tons. Millfeed production from the 
1944-45 crop was 5,096,100 tons. 

“Wheat in the form of flour makes 
available more calories for human 
consumption than is produced by 
wheat fed to livestock. This consid- 
eration dictates the continuance of 
large wheat and flour exports to fam- 
ine areas. 

“The estimated 1946-47 crop is a 
billion bushels. To this we add the 
sub-minimum carry-over from the 
1945-46 crop of 80,000,000 bus. This 
gives us 1,080,000,000 bus. Out of 
this the following seem to be mini- 
mum requirements: seed 85,000,000 
bus, industrial use 2,000,000 bus, min- 
imum carry-over 100,000,000 bus, to- 
tal 187,000,000 bus. 

“If wheat fed to livestock and 
poultry could be reduced to the nor- 
mal 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 bus, 
and domestic consumption could be 
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arbitrarily restricted to 450,000,000 bus 
(Exhibit 2), some 320,000,000 to 330,- 
000,000 bus would be available for 
export. 


Small Domestic Loss 


“At normal extraction rates (neces- 
sary to relieve the millfeed shortage), 
450,000,000 bus yields 196,000,000 
sacks of flour. This is a cut of only 
10% from the 216,000,000 sacks which 
would be produced under the 80% 
extraction order and represents an 
approximate cutback in domestic con- 
sumption to 1940 levels. In the 1940- 
41 crop year, for example, the mill- 
ing industry produced 206,000,000 
sacks of flour. 

“It can be questioned whether the 
American consumer would - actually 
lose in food consumed. Wastage of 
flour and bread products is custom- 
arily high, and conservation could 
take up much of the slack. More- 
over, because of more rapid spoilage 
and staling of 80% flour and flour 
products, continuance of the long ex- 
traction order may actually hinder 
true conservation at the consumer 
level. 

“That the return to normal extrac- 
tion may actually result in an in- 
crease in total food values for both 
export and domestic consumption is 
further indicated by experience 
abroad. At least one British author- 
ity, Dr. Norman Wright, estimates 
that Britain lost 20,000 tons of 
protein annually by increasing flour 
extraction rates from 75 to 85%. 
This estimate is based on the amount 
of extra milk which could have been 
produced from the lost millfeed. 'The 
gain was 35,000,000,000 calories or 
about three calories per person per 
day. 

“Availability of wheat and flour for 
export is determined by the alloca- 
tion of the total crop. Once that 
question has been settled—and we 
can settle it more favorably for for- 
eign claimants by feeding animals 
with millfeed instead of wheat—it 
makes no difference to the export 
program what extraction processes 
are used in the United States.” 





50% Sale Ruling Rouses Oklahomans 
to Warn UNRRA of Wheat Hoarding 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Voicing re- 
sentment against government wheat 
price policies in the past year, spokes- 
men for Oklahoma farmers told 
Fiorello La Guardia, director general 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, that they 
would store as much wheat as pos- 
sible on their farms rather than sub- 
mit to the 50% sale requirement on 
deliveries to country elevators. 

Mr. La Guardia spoke at a mass 
meeting here under auspices of the 
local famine relief committee, June 3. 

Declaring that southwestern farm- 
ers had received’ a raw deal when 
wheat growers were given a 30c bo- 
nus payment on sales to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. after most of 
the southwestern wheat had been 
marketed, the farmers’ representa- 
tives said they would not sell any 
wheat they could store unless guar- 


anteed price protection by the gov- 
ernment. They declared they would 
sell freely if given this assurance. 
Mr. La Guardia said he would carry 
the farmers’ plea to President Tru- 
man and Congress, and expressed 
sympathy for their viewpoint. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. LOUIS BANS ECLAIRS, 
CUSTARDS FOR SUMMER 


St. Louis, Mo. — A city regulation 
warning against the sale of chocolate 
eclairs, cream puffs, custard-filled 
cakes and pies, and_ restricted 
whipped cream products subject to 
refrigeration, during the summer 
months has been filed with city bak- 
eries and restaurants by the city 
health department. _The edict was 
mailed to the St. Louis bakers’ asso- 
ciations as well as to restaurant and 
catering associations. 
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Restrictions in Wheat Loan Offer 
Limit Amount That May Go to Mills 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some millers in 
the Southwest will begin grinding 
loan wheat from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. this week under the re- 
cently established program which will 
permit eligible millers to obtain from 
the agency wheat requirements up 
to 50% of their authorized June grind 
from domestic consumption. 

The volume of wheat loaned to 
millers under this arrangement is 
not expected to be heavy in the 
Southwest. 

Since Oklahoma and Texas millers 
probably will not apply or be lent 
wheat under this plan because of the 
proximity of new crop wheat, it ap- 
pears likely that the maximum 
amount of grain that millers could 
borrow in this section would bé ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 bus. Actual 
borrowing seems certain to be less 
than this amount. The location of 
CCC stocks is such that they are out 
of position for some millers. Other 
millers have stated that they will not 
be interested in the program because 
of the restrictions involved and do 
not intend to make application for 
wheat. 

The CCC has offered to assume the 
risk involved in possible price changes 
in wheat under the wheat loan for 
domestic flour production. The Kan- 
sas City office has agreed to rewrite 
contracts with wheat merchandisers 
to provide for Aug. 1 delivery at the 
price at the time of delivery, thus 
allowing the merchandiser freedom 
to sell an equivalent amount of wheat 
to the miller at this time. 

One reason some mills have made 
application for wheat is to obtain dry 
wheat to mix with the high moisture 
grain they are obtaining in the first 
‘ run of the new crop. The moisture 
content of early arrivals is so high 
that in some cases the grain will 
not stand storage and _ cannot 
be milled. This has led some Okla- 
homa millers to apply for old crop 
wheat but so far CCC has not grant- 
ed these applications. Somewhat 
more than 60 applications from mills 
have been received at the Kansas 
City CCC office this week and a dozen 
or more had been approved. 

Because the original terms of the 
CCC program were too restrictive, 
requiring that wheat be released and 
repaid through merchandisers, the 
program has been broadened to pro- 
_ vide that CCC will lend wheat to re- 
sponsible mills directly. The agency 
will seek repayment of the wheat as 
nearly as possible in the same po- 
sition as that which was lent, al- 
though exceptions may be made. 
This change is expected to enlarge 
considerably the amount of wheat 
lent under the program. 

Many wheat merchandisers were 
not anxious to enter into these trans- 
actions. The regulations provide that 
the wheat must be returned at the 
rate of 50% of the borrower’s re- 
ceipts of wheat after July 1, exclusive 
of the CCC set-aside or bonus wheat. 
Originally, it was required that the 
wheat be returned _by Aug. 1 but 
that date subsequently was extended 
to Sept. 1, although the 50% return 
rate continues. r 

It is uncertain, of course, how free- 
ly farmers will sell new wheat, and 
since many grain firms have sold 
wheat to millers for July delivery, 
they have been afraid that commit- 
ments to return CCC wheat at the 


heavy rate prescribed might interfere 
with their contracts, should the mill- 
er getting loan wheat be unable to 
return it to the merchandiser prompt- 
ly. ‘This objection is not likely to 
hamper the program, now that CCC 
will deal with millers ‘directly. Many 
mills, too, have CCC wheat in storage 
in their own elevators. 

The announcement of the govern- 
ment loan system swamped millers 
with requests for flour from buyers 
in all sections. Most buyers had 
exaggerated ideas as to how much 
wheat would be made available for 
grinding, and some had a definite mis- 
understanding of the program. 

One large eastern flour buyer threw 
the milling industry into a short- 
lived tizzy by wiring mills far and 
wide as follows: 

“Officially announced from Wash- 
ington you may purchase, not borrow, 
from government wheat stocks at 
ceiling price without further liability 
your part up to 50% authorized June 
grind if your stock is below that fig- 
ure.” 

CCC offices were swamped with in- 
quiries as a result of the broadcast 
telegram, but denied that any 
changes in the program had been 
made or were contemplated. 

To what extent mills that receive 
government wheat will be obligated 
to accept flour orders from emergency 
cases referred to them remains un- 
certain. The mill application re- 
quires agreement that the flour pro- 
duced from the wheat loaned by 
CCC “will be used in supplying with- 
in our distribution area the minimum 
needs of Mexican labor camps, state 
institutions, private hospitals, prison- 
er-of-war camps and other emergency 
cases which may be called to our at- 
tention.” 

How far a mill may go in supply- 
ing his own customers who may be 
in need of flour is a debatable point. 
From time to time the Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
been referring to millers specific cases 
of flour buyers who have appealed to 
the government for assistance in get- 
ting flour. 

FF 


Wheat Loan Program 
Gets Cool Reception 
in the Northwest 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Millers in the 
Northwest, a full month farther 
away from new crop than are millers 
in the Southwest, are not showing 
too much enthusiasm for the gov- 
ernment’s offer to lend wheat. 

Part of the reluctance stems from 
the fact that the merchandisers do 
not want to commit themselves be- 
yond their ability to deliver and 
many of the merchandisers are obli- 
gated to July delivery contracts. 

Another factor is that of uncer- 
tain delivery time of the loan wheat. 
A few mills have obtained hardship 
certificates permitting them to ob- 
tain loan wheat, but the wheat has 
not been delivered as yet. The loan 
wheat does not assure a priority on 
delivery, it is said. 

One miller expressed the opinion 
that the government’s offer to loan 
wheat to millers, up to 50% of the 
June grind, may be a maneuver by 
the government to allay the flood 
of protests by the public over the 


bread and flour shortage. The mills 
have called the public’s attention to 
the reasons for the flour shortage 
by pointing out that the mills have 
been unable to obtain wheat to grind. 
Now, with the government’s offer to 
loan wheat, the public criticism could 
be directed to the mills. 

There is no way whereby the ef- 
fects of the loan offer could be in- 
terpreted on an industry-wide basis, 
since each mill’s position with re- 
spect to eligibility, etc, is a dif- 


.ferent case. 


Some millers feel, too, that the 
government may be attempting to 
set a pattern for future operations 
and the millers are rather hesitant 
about striking at the bait offered. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUGLAS L. BOYER DIES © 
IN CHICAGO HOTEL FIRE 


‘Chicago, Ill—Douglas L. Boyer, 
manager of sales for the phosphate 
division, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, was one of the 61 victims of 
the fire in the La Salle Hotel here 
on the night of June 5. 

Mr. Boyer was in Chicago to at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
which was held at Hotel Morrison. 
He had spent the evening at the 
convention hotel visiting with dele- 
gates, and had returned to the La 
Salle and retired for the night ap- 
proximately one half hour before the 
fire broke out. 

He was 55 years of age and is sur- 
vived by his wife. 
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TWO DIVISION PRESIDENTS 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the promotion of 
Clyde H. Hendrix, Clinton, Iowa, to 
division president of the feed and soy 
mills division, and A. B. Sparboe, 
Minneapolis, to division. president of 
the overseas division. 

With the company since 1942, Mr. 
Hendrix has been vice president of 
Pillsbury’s Midwest feed and soy mills 
division. Operations of seven of 
these plants were recently merged 
and headquarters was established at 
Clinton for all phases of the divi- 
sion’s production, sales and adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Hendrix will direct Pillsbury 
commercial feed plants at Minneapo- 
lis, Clinton and Centerville, Iowa, and 
Atchison, Kansas, as well as soy- 
bean mills at Clinton and Center- 
ville and a new 400-ton daily capac- 
ity commercial feed plant under con- 
struction at Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. Sparboe, as division president, 
will direct the 77-year-old milling 
company’s overseas division with 
headquarters at the general offices 
here and will direct sales, advertis- 
ing and other activities of Pillsbury 
export branches in New York City 
and Portland, Oregon, which have 
operated for many years. The New 
York export branch is managed by 
Rudolph Vogel and the Portland 
branch by Carl Schenker. 

Mr. Sparboe joined Pillsbury 26 
years ago after service in World 
War I, and 12 years ago was named 
Minneapolis export manager. Last 
year he was appointed foreign man- 
ager and before his recent promotion 
was vice president of the newly-cre- 
ated overseas division. 





Uhimann Wheat Field Day June 17 
Expected to Draw 400 Tradesmen 


Kansas City, Mo.—Approximately 
400 grain men, millers and bakers 
are expected to attend the annual 
wheat field day at Kansas City, to 
be held June 17 at the farm of Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City. Several 
prominent members of the baking in- 
dustry are expected to come to the 





Norris E. Dodd 


meeting from a bakery conference in 
Chicago. 

Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
will be one of the speakers on the 
program, together with N. E. Dodd, 
under secretary of agriculture. In 
view of the present variety of con- 
trols being applied to the cereal in- 
dustries to promote the famine relief 
program abroad, the talks of these 
two men will be of particular inter- 
est. Mr. Marshall is chairman of the 
national emergency food collection 
committee, while Mr. Dodd’s position 
as top assistant to the secretary of 
agriculture makes him an important 
figure in the formation of the gov- 
ernment grain control programs. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, will preside as master of cere- 
monies. Closing remarks on the pro- 
gram will be made by Richard Uhl- 
mann of the Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago, first vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The wheat demonstration plot will 
be analyzed by C. E. Skiver, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, assisted by C. T. Hall, 
county agent of Johnson County, 
Kansas. The results will demonstrate 
the extra gains to be expected from 
seeding tested and approved. wheat 
varieties. 

Following the formal program, 
Paul Uhimann has planned refresh- 
ments, including a barbectie dinner. 
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Price Control Compromise Expected 





DRASTIC CURBS MAY YIELD 


IN FACE OF CERTAIN VETO 


Opposing Sides in OPA Controversy Go to Extremes in 
Advancing Causes, But Election. Fears 
Speak for Extension 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As the con- 
troversy over the price bill exten- 
sion moves out from the closed 
chambers of the congressional com- 
mittee rooms to the public arena of 
the Senate floor, further drastic 
amendments are expected to curb 
the administrative freedom of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

However, a careful appraisal of 
al factors leads to the conclusion 
that some form of compromise will 
be effected which will maintain price 
control over agricultural commodi- 
ties for the period of the extension 
and that the present radical propos- 


al to drop price controls over live-. 


stock, dairy products. and poultry is 
likely to be sidetracked in: favor 
of some form of orderly decontrol. 

Rumors of compromise offers 
from OPA opponents support this 
observation and some agreement may 
be reached before an unacceptable 
bill is passed for a presidential veto. 

The opposing sides in the OPA 
controversy are believed to have 
gone to extremes in advancing their 
causes. Chester Bowles, stabiliza- 
tion czar, has preached a gospel of 
fear over a wild inflation sure to 
follow the bill if passed in its pres- 
ent form, while the OPA critics have 
gone to absurd lengths in ordering 
the removal of price controls over 
end products while grains remain 
under ceilings. 

The Senate bill as it reaches the 
floor for debate presents no uniform 
pattern of thought, which leads ob- 
servers to doubt that the critics of 
OPA have been doing more than 
giving lip service to business men 
who have asked that price control 
over certain commodity groups be 
removed or restrained. Grain indus- 
try officials who presented the case 
for removal of price control over 
these commodities appear to have 
been left at the post by the dairy 
and the meat interests, who could 
hardly have been expected to join 
them in a move to lift price control 
over feed commodities as long as 
they could obtain price freedom at 
the expense of controlled grain 
Prices. 


The Minority Report 


As the bill went to the Senate 
floor it was accompanied by a most 
unusual document in the form of a 
minority report signed by the senior 
Committee member of the admin- 
istration party assailing the Senate 
bill as the “death knell of the sta- 
bilization” program. During the 
Senate committee sessions on the 
bil, the minority party was fre- 
quently joined in votes.on amend- 
ments by Senator McFarland (Dem.) 
of Arizona, whose home state has 
been frequently disturbed by admin- 
istrative policies of the price agency. 


Senator Capehart of Indiana plans 
three amendments to the committee 
bill, two of which are likely to pass 
and the third may provide the basis 
of compromise between OPA and its 
critics, Senator Capehart would end 
all subsidies June 30, 1946, and 
would halt the OPA cost absorp- 
tion policy for all industries. Both 
of these amendments are conceded a 
good chance of success. 

His third amendment provides a 
decontrol formula measured in dollar 
volume of the total national product. 
Forty per cent of controls, meas- 
ured in dollars, would be dropped 
by Dec. 31, 1946. In the first quar- 
ter of 1947 another 20% of the 
national product would be decon- 
trolled and the remaining 40% 
would be eliminated by June 30, 1947. 

Although this amendment is very 
broad in its decontrol instructions, 
it is seen as the only provision of 
its kind which effectively decontrols 
and does not leave the door wide 
open for administrative ducking by 
the OPA bosses. Both sides of the 
Congress seem intent on eliminating 
OPA by June 30, 1947, but no one 
has produced a satisfactory decan- 
trol formula up to this time. The 
Capehart amendment was_ passed 





over in the Senate committee in 
favor of the decontrol policy of the 
Bankhead amendment, which trans- 
ferred decontrol and administrative 
policy authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, an innovation which has 
not met with considerable favor 
among the food processing indus- 
tries. : 


The Bowles Attitude 


Businessmen now close to Mr. 
Bowles are convinced that he sin- 
cerely wants to get price controls 
off as quickly as possible and that 
he believes this aim can be achieved 
in a large degree by the end of 
this year. To support this estimate 
of Mr. Bowles’ intentions these busi- 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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PROCEDURE FOR FLAXSEED 
PAYMENTS IS ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—To_ assure 
farmers the support price on their 
1946 flaxseed crop, the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
June 7 announced the procedure for 
making payments to eligible flaxseed 
producers. 

Producers are to submit to their 
county agricultural conservation com- 
mittee their original sales receipts of 
1946 crop flaxseed sold into usual 
commercial channels of trade or other 
acceptable written evidence of sale. 
To be acceptable all evidence of sales 
must be issued and signed or initialed 
by the purchaser, and must include 
the name of the buyer and the seller, 
the date of the sale, the gross weight 
of flaxseed sold, and the per cent 





> 


of dockage. The niet number of bush- 
els of flaxseed marketed will be de- 
termined on the basis of 56 lbs of 
flaxseed per bushel after deducting 
dockage. 

County agricultural conservation 
committees have been authorized by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to ap- 
prove applications and make pay- 
ments by issuing sight drafts. Only 
flaxseed produced in 1946 is eligible 
for payment. 

The rate of .payment in all areas 
will be the equivalent of the differ- 
ence between the ceiling price and 
support price for flaxseed, on the 
date of the sale, the PMA announced. 

The support price for the 1946 flax- 
seed crop is $3.60 bu, U. S. No.1, 
Minneapolis basis. The present ceil- 
ing price at Minneapolis is $3.35. 
Therefore, the present rate of pay- 
ment will be 25c bu. However, 1946 
crop flaxseed sold in southwestern 
states prior to May 17, 1946 (on that 
date the flaxseed ceiling price was 
increased by 25c bu) is eligible for 
a payment of 50c bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. D. FAIRCLOUGH NAMED 
OATMEAL MILLERS’ HEAD 


London, Eng.—A. D. Fairclough has 
been unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the Oatmeal Millers Associa- 
tion of England and Wales. Other 
officers include R. Wallace, vice presi- 
dent; I. V. Turkington, secretary, and 
C.F. Lenton, hon. auditor. H. M. 
Brown, G. W. Baldwin, S. Johnson, 
and A. E. Cooper were elected to the 
council. Mr. Cooper replaces H. L. 
Kendall, founder of the association, 
who has resigned. 








Fire of Discontent Over Export 
Policy Fueled by Bakery Testimony 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Murmurs of 
discontent wafting across the nation 
over the government’s foreign food 
shipments “at the expense of short- 
supplied Americans,” have _ been 
voiced vehemently before the Mur- 
ray small business committee of the 
Senate. 

In one of the first vocal attacks 
on the overwhelming set-asides for 
cargoes abroad, John T. McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association, proposed suspension of 
all government flour or wheat pur- 
chases or shipments from June 15 
to Aug. 1 and swift halt of the wheat 
set-aside order in order to relieve 
the alarming bread shortage in this 
country. 

Mr. McCarthy was followed by 
many other industrial witnesses, all 
of whom deplored the nation’s food 
plight as caused by relief shipments 
overseas. All demanded rescreening, 
for possible reduction, all present 
foreign commitments. . 

Approximately 400,000,000. bus of 
wheat will have been purchased and 
provided for foreign demands in 1946 
alone, it was pointed out, while in 
the entire nine-year period from 1930 


to 1939 there was an average annual 
export of 41,000,000 bus. This 400,- 
000,000 bus almost equals the amount 
allocated for the 140,000,000 Ameri- 
cans during the next crop year and 
was blamed for the current gaps in 
wheat, flour and bread supplies. 


Consumer Testimony 

Newspaper clippings were  pro- 
duced which revealed the chaotic 
distress of the consuming public. 
One article disclosed that five mental 
hospitals in Maryland were forced to 
slash their patients’ diets to 1,700 
calories because of the critical food 
shortage. Formerly the less active 
had a 2,200-caloric intake and work- 
ers up to 3,300 daily. 

Testimony of industrial spokesmen 
was supplemented by an unexpected 
“John Public” witness who barged 
into the committee room displaying 
a small loaf of bread. “This tiny 
loaf,” the Washington laborer de- 
clared, ‘‘was secured by going to six 
different stores—it must feed five 
persons.” Clad in his working over- 
alls, the war veteran condemned 
“feeding the enemy” and declared that 
he “has yet to find one person” who 
desires giving food to other nations 
when “ours is in the throes of hun- 
ger.” 

It will be recalled that as early as 


April, bakers appeared before the 
Murray committee and warned 
against “improper balance between 
overseas allocations and our own 
domestic requirements.” At that 
time they pointed out that a bread 
shortage would “inevitably cause new 
public discontent, because a_plenti- 
ful bread supply had made other 

food shortages tolerable.” . 

Mr. McCarthy recalled that, in the 
April testimony, the baking industry 
“came as the industry which believed 
it had contributed the most to the 
Famine Emergency Relief program.” 

Even that early, bakers advised re- 
screening foreign commitments and 
were criticized for attacking the fam- 
ine relief program. Yet recently, it 
was pointed out, the Hoover com- 
mittee indicated that more careful 
checking closed the gap to less than 
4,000,000 tons. ‘Many of the staff of 
the department [of agriculture] seem 
to have as a principal goal the ful- 
fillment of the overseas ‘commit- 
ments,’”” Mr. McCarthy reasoned, 
“though it forces our own industrial 
users into an endless hunt for sup- 
plies or, as an alternative, simply to 
go out of business.” 

The executive secretary of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, implemented 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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STRONG DEMAND FOR FLOUR 
CONTINUES WITH LITTLE SOLD 


Some Loosening of Sales Tightness Reported in Okla- 
homa, Texas—Announcement of Loan Program 
Brings Flood of Inquiries 


Except for an intensified search 
for flour by all varieties of buyers 
and some loosening of sales tight- 
ness in Oklahoma and Texas, where 
millers are receiving some new crop 
wheat, there is no change in the 
flour market picture. Most millers 

still cannot book any 
flour, although a few 


Sales probably will be get- 
Well ting some wheat on 
Below sd 

\ Average loan from the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. 
early this week. Oper- 
ation of the government’s bonus 
wheat loan plan has been held up by 
uncertainties since its announcement. 
Now, however, the CCC has agreed 
to assume the risk involved in pos- 
sible price changes in wheat and this 
has removed a major obstacle in the 
plan’s operation. Announcement of 
the loan program brought a flood of 
inquiries from buyers in every sec- 
tion of the country, many of whom 
apparently misunderstood the true 
character of the CCC plan. Most of 
them did not know of the many 
strings attached to the government 
offer and apparently thought, or 
hoped, that wheat could be obtained 
freely. 

With the present subsidy continua- 
tion in doubt, millers ‘cannot afford 
to risk forward sales. Even with 
protective clauses in contracts, there 
would be so much room for uncer- 
tainty, should the price ceilings be 
removed, that trouble would occur 
inevitably. 

Millers are being warned in a Mill- 
ers National Federation bulletin that: 

“(1) There is more than an out- 
side chance that the flour subsidy 
program may expire June 30. 


“(2) It is barely possible that in 
the uproar over price control exten- 
sion the price controls on grain and 
grain products may lapse on June 30. 
This is much less likely than the end- 
ing of flour subsidies but it is not 
wholly out of the question. 

“(3) It is possible that instead of 
ending price control over grain and 
grain products, Congress may deter- 
mine upon some radical change in the 
ceiling programs for these products.” 

In the face of these uncertainties, 
the federation urges: millers to fol- 
low a policy of “extreme conserva- 
tism with reference to flour sales.” 
To add to the other uncertainties, 
the federation points out, there is a 
great shortage of available freight 
cars, and this fact may greatly re- 
tard what seems certain to be a slow 
movement of wheat from country 
points. 

There has been no lessening in the 
number of avid seekers for flour, and 
in more cases now bakers are on the 
verge of running out of supplies. 
Some mills in earlier wheat harvest 
sections have received wires from the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration asking for help for certain 
bakers who will be completely out of 
flour by the end of this week. 

It now seems probable that the 
flour shortage has reached its low- 
est point, as far as sales and opera- 
tions are concerned, although the ef- 
fect on bakers and consumers prob- 
ably has not yet been fully felt. Mill 
operations in Oklahoma and Texas 
are expanding as the new crop vol- 
ume grows. However, flour will still 
be scarce for many weeks and, de- 
pending on the rate of farm wheat 
marketings and government joggling 
of wheat policies, probably will be 





CCC Allocations Keep Durum Mills 
Operating at About 50% of Capacity 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is al- 
locating enough durum to _ keep 
Northwest mills operating at about 
50% of capacity. This is wheéat 
taken in under the government’s bo- 
nus plan, but since durum is not be- 
ing exported, it is turned back to the 
mills on a grinding percentage basis. 
The millers are wondering what they 
are going to get after this run is 
over. They are fairly certain that 
farmers have marketed their sur- 
plus, to get the 30c bu bonus, and 
there will be slim pickings left for 
the mills until after the growing crop 
is harvested. © 

Meantime, demand for granulars 
and durum flours shows no sign of 
abating. Apparently, every maca- 
roni manufacturer in the country 
wants supplies. Mills, however, are 
not offering any, even for prompt 
shipment. Whenever they can spare 
a car to an old customer, they bill 
and ship it the day it is packed., And, 
since they still have a lot of unfilled 
bookings, they have little to spare 
even to old customers in distress. 

With the future of the subsidy al- 
ways an uncertainty, millers cannot 
consider offers for deferred delivery. 


Currently the shortage of the 
durum product has cut production of 
macaroni products in half in many 
plants. Meanwhile, demand has been 
unprecedented for this season of the 
year, due largely to the shortage of 
meats, rice and bread. This has been 
boosted further by heavy export in- 
quiries. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, June 8, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1,93 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 oe 
4 Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% 
1 


Red Durum .......... 1,84 1.84 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 

based on six-day week. 


Weekly of 
production capacity 
Tune 228 -.ccsieccoes *113,500 54 
Previous week ....... 73,187 35 
WORE, OOO si S 88S 211,577 101 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 8, 1946 ............ 9,148,226 
July 1-June 9, 1945 ............ 9,962,903 


*Preliminary. 


inadequate for consumer needs 
throughout the entire crop year. 

Sales of southwestern mills last 
week averaged around 14% of ca- 
pacity, the same as in the previous 
week. The range was greater, how- 
ever, with mills in southern areas 
selling up to around 60%. A year 
ago, sales averaged 72%. Bookings 
were mostly for June shipment. A 
few export licenses have been grant- 
ed to fill old export orders, but the 
volume is small. 


Sales Figures Misleading 


The recorded flour sales by spring 
wheat mills last week are rather 
misleading. New bookings equaled 
about 85% of capacity, compared 
with 27% a week earlier and 165% 
a year ago. But most of this busi- 
ness was for government account for 
export, with the government obli- 
gating itself to supply the wheat. 
Sales to the regular domestic trade, 
however, are vastly different. Very 
few mills have any flour at all to 
sell, and even some of the largest 
companies are getting down to where 
they are faced with a complete shut 
down for lack of wheat. On one day 
last week, total domestic sales for all 
amounted to less than 10,000 bags, 
whereas the government got 10 times 
that quantity the same day. 

Ftour sales at Buffalo are reported 
at a standstill with mills curtailing 
production schedules. Jobbers are 
having the greatest difficulties and 
some of their ingenuity in the sales 
field is being turned to securing 
wheat for the mills. New York re- 
ports that the thin trickle of arrivals 
is being allocated to buyers but that 
the steady dwindling of stocks prom- 
ises acute shortages in many chan- 
nels before long. Rumors of rye 
flour sales at $12 were reported in 
New York. 

Demand at Philadelphia is active 
and far in excess of the limited offer- 
ings. Mills are reported unwilling 
to request loans of government- 
owned wheat because of the uncer- 
tainties involved in replacement. At 
Pittsburgh, local news writers re- 
port that the bread shortage is felt 
more keenly than the meat short- 
age. Bakers view the latter part 
of June as the most critical period, 
predicting that a majority of bak- 
eries will then be closed unless radi- 
cal increases in the flour, sugar and 
shortening supplies occur. 


Demand Continues Heavy 


Demand from bakers and jobbers 
continues heavy at Chicago, but mill 
representatives are unable to sell 
flour because of mill shutdowns. 
There is no letup in the demand for 
flour at St. Louis. Mills report their 
wheat stocks running low and some 
units have closed down. Jobbers’ 
stocks of flour are dwindling. 

Reports from Cleveland indicated 
an extreme shortage of bread with 
jobbers out of flour and mills having 
nothing to offer. 

Stocks of blenders at Nashville are 
very light and in all probability will 
be exhausted before they can re- 
ceive additional flour from the mills. 
Bakers at Atlanta are _ predict- 
ing a 25-day bread famine. There 
is a heavy demand for Georgia wheat, 
little of which is ordinarily ground 
into flour. 

Millers at Portland are not enthusi- 
astic about the government’s bonus 
wheat loan plan but it is expected 
that most of them will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to borrow 
wheat. Some interior mills in the 
Pacific Northwest may not share in 
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the plan because of their disadvan. 
tageous position with respect to 
wheat supplies owned. Flour stocks 
at Portland are declining rapidly and 
predictions are made freely that 
about half the bakers will be out of 
flour by the middle of this month and 
70% out of flour entirely by July 1, 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 530,112 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc. 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,118,228 sacks, compared with 1, 
588,116 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,729,551 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,059,339 sacks and 
three years ago 2,848,070. Produc. 
tion increased 92,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 100,000 in 
the Southwest; 170,000 in Buffalo; 
105,000 sacks in central and south- 
eastern states, and in the north 
Pacific Coast 62,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED DEMAND REMAINS 
ACTIVE AT CEILINGS 


—< 
Shipments, Deliveries on Contracts 
Reduced Because of Lower Out- 
put of Mills and Processors 








The strong demand for feedstuffs 
shows no signs of easing as all items 
remain tightly wedged at ceiling 
prices. Shipments and deliveries on 


contracts were reduced because of 
the reduced output by flour mills and 
feed processors. 


The recent increase 
in ceiling prices, 
which caused less 
favorable feeding 
ratios, has not less- 
ened the demand 
for commercial 

feeds. However, the current demand 

is centered principally on near-by 
deliveries. The index of feedstuffs 
prices, through further adjustments 
to the new ceilings, increased slightly 
to 204.5, compared with 164.9 for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 


Wheat Millfeeds 

Millfeed production last week 
dropped to new low levels with an 
output of only a little over 34,000 
tons, compared with 44,000 for the 
previous week and 102,600 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
declined to a new low for the sea- 
son as was the case at other milling 
points except at Buffalo. Produc- 
tion of wheat millfeeds there in- 
creased slightly with mill output av- 
eraging about 70% of capacity. 

At Chicago, the inability of the 
mills to secure wheat continues to 
keep most mills closed. The demand 
continues urgent with what stocks 
now produced being proportioned on 
old contracts. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 21,737 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 16,130 tons 
in the week previous ang 60,104 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,507,- 
474 tons as compared with 2,743,531 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
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Mills Unable to Get Wheat 
as Harvest Swells Movement 


New Crop Grain Reaching Southwestern Markets in 
Good Volume—Yields Reported Better Than Expected 


Flour mills and feed manufactur- 
ers last week continued to be gen- 
erally unable to obtain wheat as the 
broadening movement of the bread 
grain went entirely to the account 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

New crop wheat is reaching south- 
western markets in good volume. Ar- 
rivals at Fort Worth on June 10 
included 504 cars and stocks in that 
terminal were up 1,045,000 bus to 
bring the total to 3,256,000 bus held 
there. Very little wheat is being of- 
fered for sale in Fort Worth. The 
pulk of the arrivals contain high 
moisture since the recent rains. 

A modest flow of new Oklahoma 
wheat and an occasional car of Texas 
wheat is reaching Kansas City, with 
a few cars moving directly to mills. 
Otherwise, market receipts which 
have been fairly liberal are largely 
for CCC account at that terminal. 
Moisture content of new crop arrivals 
ranged from 13.6 to 17.4%, and most 
were grading No. 1 or No. 1 tough. 
Protein range on Oklahoma wheat 
has been from 9.40 to 12.20%, with 
some Texas wheat showing 14.2% 
protein. 

Barter offers of five cars of wheat 
for one of millfeed appear here and 
there, along with some offerings on 
the basis of country elevator grades, 
which have had no general accept- 
ance. CCC purchases swelled to 
more than 16,500,000 bus at the end 
of last week. 


Stem Rust Negligible 


Reports received by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
indicate that, as of June 1, stem rust 
of wheat was still very light in 
north central Texas, Oklahoma, east 
of the Panhandle, southwestern Mis- 
souri and eastern Kansas as far north 
as Manhattan. In north central 
Texas, there was a moderate amount 
of infection in some fields of soft 
wheat but elsewhere in that area, 
there was little or no infection. Be- 
tween Frederick, Okla., and Wichita, 
Kansas, there was‘only a trace of 
stem rust and no stem rust has been 
reported north of Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Yields of new crop wheat in south- 
ern Oklahoma and Texas, where har- 
vest has become more general, con- 
tinue to show up exceptionally well. 
Surprisingly few fields have returned 
less than 18 to 20 bus per acre. In 


KIOWA WHEAT FIRST 
AGAIN 

Kansas City, Mo.—The first car 
of Kansas new crop wheat arrived 
on the Kansas City market June 8 
from Kiowa. The wheat graded No. 
1 hard, 68 Ibs, 15% moisture and 
9.70% protein. 

Kiowa leads in supplying the first 
local arrivals of wheat from Kansas 
and in four of the past 20 years set 





the opening date for earliness of | 


Kansas movement. 

The June 8 date failed by two days 
to beat the record date for earliness 
of the Kansas movement, which was 
June 6, 1941. 

Receipts at Kansas City, June 10 
Were 57 cars, of which more than 
half were from south central Kan- 
sas, 


 ———— 


many instances yields have ranged 
up to 35 to 40 bus per acre. Far- 
ther north in Oklahoma where com- 
bining will develop after a few days 
of drying weather, heads have de- 
veloped to unusual lengths and ob- 
servers predict better-than-average 


yields. . 
Some sharp gains have occurred in 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado, 


where moisture has been more plen- 
tiful than usual. 


Ideal Harvest Conditions 

Only a few cars of new wheat 
reached the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
market last week, all being con- 
signed to a mill from its elevators 
in southern Kansas. The wheat ran 
low in protein and high in moisture. 

Ideal ripening conditions prevailed 
last week, with high temperatures 
and wind prevailing. Wheat is not 
maturing as early as expected and 
it now appears it will be at least 
another week before harvest is gen- 
eral in the Hutchinson area. Grain 
men do not expect any volume move- 
ment before June 25. 

Every report received at Hutch- 
inson indicates the new crop will be 
greater than expected; that freeze 
damage was far less than first 
thought. Many growers now believe 
they plowed up 10-bu wheat, in the 
light of neighboring field prospects. 
Bonus wheat has just about been 
cleaned up at the Hutchinson ter- 
minal. Receipts dropped sharply last 
week. 

Minneapolis receipts last week to- 
taled 2,113 cars. Quotations on the 
cash board were nominal and did 
not include allowable mark-ups and 
bonus payments. Duluth receipts 
were 5,721 cars which was more than 
twice the amount received the pre- 
vious week. 

The Pacific Northwest will har- 
vest a bumper crop of wheat as a 
result of widespread rains during 
the past 10 days. The wheat was get- 
ting quite dry and soaking rains, fol- 
lowed by intermittent showers and 
cool, cloudy days during the week, 
provided quite a boost to crops. In 
some of the winter wheat areas, 
there are fields that are weedy, but 
loss in production in those areas 
will be offset by the bumper pros- 
pects in the light lands. 

Feed manufacturers in the Pacific 
Northwest are still pressing for re- 
lease of government-owned wheat, as 
there is a surplus beyond govern- 
ment export requirements for June 
and July. But so far, only 100,000 
bus has been released to feed manu- 
facturers in Oregon and Washington. 
This is a drop in the bucket as it 
is estimated that the manufacturers 
could use 1,000,000 bus between now 
and harvest. The feed men are now 
trying to borrow wheat from the 
government but no information has 
been received from government of- 
ficials in response to the request. 

Private trading in the Pacific 
Northwest is at a standstill and grain 
men are skeptical on how much 
wheat the farmers will sell from the 
crop. Harvest is. expected to 
start around July 10. 

Timely rains over large araes of 
the Canadian Prairie Provinces halt- 
ed deterioration which was becom- 
ing evident in spring wheat in many 
sections. Rains were light in Mani- 
toba and temperatures. generally 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous June 3-9, June 4-10, June 6-12, 
June 2-8, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
WOCCIINOER ic 6s Soa. heen RT NS *412,164 320,203 901,546 692,403 587,877 
MOC IPONS (occ cceebdco gt vavecde 591,697 491,269 1,298,660 1,065,700 1,043,700 
| RUST eRER LIER ORE? Cone 443,375 273,181 547,120 411,129 435,478 
Central and Southeast ..,...... *349,216 243,886 612,013 517,944 508,942 
North. Pacific. Coast .....:....:; *321,776 259,577 370,212 372,163 272,073 
| et See ee ey eT eT 2,118,228 1,588,116 3,729,551 3,059,339 2,848,070 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 64 
*Preliminary. z 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated———_—_—_, c July 1 to- ~ 
June 2-8, Previous June 3-9, June 4-10, June 6-12, June 8, June 9, 
1946 week 1945 1944 194 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 42 32 91 69 56 40,061,506 40,039,344 
Southwest ...... 41 34 94 77 75 61,084,719 59,877,838 
PPUIRIO § 6 0.0% wince 74 45 91 71 75 24,655,668 23,880,990 
Central and §s. E. 48 33 77 65 64 26,614,721 17,762,400 
No. Pacific Coast 89 72 90 86 83 16,531,563 18,303,538 
Terme. icae vs 51 38 91 74 70 168,948,177 159,864,110 
SOUTHWEST- NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
June 2-8 ...... 894,660 - 394,275 44 
Previous week .. 894,660 330,731 37 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Oar Me ot cuss 814,380 819,416 100 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 668,301 82 June 2-8 ...... 667,800 *262,699 39 
Five-year average ..........seeees 68 Previous week .. 667,800 262,377 39 
TON-YeAr AVETABPS. 5 ob oessscieveres 62 Year ago ....... 667,800 577,134 86 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 423,941 64 
TRG. BEB. 5540-05 364,320 104,142 29 PIVO-YOGE” VOTERS 6 sooo onc soon voce 26 
Previous week .. 364,320 66,250 18 Ten-year average ........ 49 
Senr 1980 (00003. 352,800 282,468 80 Ciutiniaba NS er? kr as 
Two years ago .. 352,800 230,019 65 Preliminary. 
Five-year A@VCrTafe .......cereeveee 60 Minneapolis 
TON-YOAP AVETAGS . occ veces ccivese 63 
me Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output 
Mees BB sit den 112,800 36,248 32 June 2-8 ....... $21,360 a oo tivity 
Previous week .. 112,800 39,288 a) Seuveiee areck BEL Seo preg ne 
Year ago ....... 111,132 105,192 % Y z > AN wanenes 57,826 18 
Two years ago.. 111,132 92,803 g4 Tear ago ....... 321,360 324,412 101 
Pave-Voer: BVOTGRS” 3.8 kee dea e's 74 T'wo years ago .. 318,120 268,462 84 
Ten-year AVETABS .......0cccreeece 68 WiV@-YOar AVerAgGe ... 6... eck s 62 
Salina TON-¥OOP AVOTARO. 66.63 66. becscdcoed 56 
June 2-8 ...... 84,600 57,032 » 67 CENT J > 
Previous week 84,600 55,000 65 penmabbicitin SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ....... 109,956 91,584 83 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago -. 109,956 74,577 68 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ...........00065 73 ginia, Georgia and’ eastern Missouri: 
TOM-YORE AVETEGO 6 ee ee 77 “ 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Juss O56 6-25 *723,906 349,216 48 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 732,306 243,886 33 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- KOQr QO «.. vse 795,240 612,013 77 
capacity output tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 517,94 5 
June 2-8 ...... 225,720  *216,281  Mibens avetae i ene ny 
Previous week .. 225,720 166,142 ee eet Sec Re vie > alll aE ea a 58 
Year ago ....... 269,100 234,736 87 ro Alley ncn pk A Oa 58 
Two years ago .. 269,100 227,855 85 *Preliminary. 
PivVG-FOOF “AVOPERS wii cis ede eccee 76 ities 
TON-FREE  DVGRERS 6.65608 cle vi wcevs 67 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
t 
Portland District June 2-8 ie ek ore 
Sune. $B 3: 134,200 105,495 De aaa ac ah Ppt eg 
Previous week .. 134,200 93,435 70 Sec traggie ae: > ae: ae 
Year ago ....... 143,200 135,476 OB, 1 Sion: emiciabeles SOW SOY: SSF RRO 91 
Two years ago.. 143,200 144,308 101 [Two years ago .. 577,416 411,129 71 
Five-year average ...........2s00% 84 Five-year average .............005 72 
Ten-year average ............e8ee% 79 Ten-year Average ..gi...eccssccaes 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the cufrent and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation 


reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


of 
Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80%. extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


--—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


‘Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 


June 2-8 ...... 9,171 1,343,936 5,694 
Previous week... 7,615 4,281 
Two weeks ago 9,916 6,712 
BAG s 650 <b wee ee 31,317 1,465,526 18,319 
BOGS in ce wcseeen 25,710 1,464,430 13,702 
BEES. iv cc wctanwss 25,144 1,332,190 11,770 
tT eee er re 22,640 1,193,542 9,316 
Five-yr. average 22,776 1,359,925 11,760 


703,369 6,872 460,169 21,737 2,507,474 
4,234 16,130 
4,322 20,950 
812,833 10,468 465,178 60,104 2,743,537 
695,344 7,866 451,918 47,278 2,611,692 
667,951 8,332 399,899 45,246 2,400,040 
597,208 6,636 367,987 38,492 2,158,737 
695,341 8,035 429,030 42,571 2,484,296 





above normal. The moisture situa- 
tion has been considerabiy improved 
in Saskatchewan but more rainfall 
is needed immediately in the south- 
western portions of the provinces. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Chicago, Ill—A quarterly dividend 
of 87%c per share on the 34% 








cumulative preferred stock and 40c 
per share of common stock was de- 
clared by the board of directors of 
Victor Chemical Works at their June 
meeting here recently. The dividends 
are payable June 29 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 19, 1946. 
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REVISED UNIFORM STORAGE 
AGREEMENT PRESENTED TRADE 


Grain Men Expected to Receive Concessions With Mixed 
Feelings, as Their Own Proposals Are Not Met 
—Handling Charges Increased 


Washington, D. C.—A revised uni- 
form grain storage agreement was 
presented to a session of the Termi- 
nal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 
sociation, conducting its annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee on June 11, by 
William McArthur, Production and 
Marketing Administration deputy. 

The document disclosed that the 
grain trade had been given modest 
concessions in storage rates, which 
were expected to be received with 
mixed feelings by the trade in dif- 
ferent sections. 

The protein tolerance allowance is 
left unchanged, although the trade 
had requested a higher rate of tol- 
erance. 


Higher Handling Charges 


The main. concession granted to 
the trade is in higher handling 
charges. During this crop year, with 
a large government export program 
indicated, it may be that a higher 
handling charge is preferable to the 
higher storage rate requested by 
warehousemen. Storage rates under 
the agreement remain the same as 
in the past. The increase in han- 
dling charges fails to meet requested 
increases by the trade, however. In 
the Southwest it is expected that the 
new agreement will be a distinct dis- 
appointment as an increase to 7c was 
asked for wheat and the government 
has only advanced the rate to 5%c 
bu. : 

The trade request that the coun- 
try be divided into six rate areas 
has been rejected by the USDA, but 
the state regrouping in a four-rate 
area has been ordered. In that re- 
grouping, the Pacific coast states 
have been brought into the North- 
west group and the rate for these 
coastal states is brought up to the 
same level as that prevailing in the 
northwestern states. In that area, 
USDA provides for country elevators 
a 4c in and %c out charge per bu. 
Terminals in that area are provided 
le and %c, respectively, on the fore- 
going operations. 


USDA Sharpens Pencils 


Conditioning and insurance fees 
are modified in the new agreement 
and represent a pencil-sharpening by 
the USDA. For example, under the 
old agreement a charge of %c bu 
per month or fractions thereof was 
permitted. Under the new contract, 
the rate is increased to %c bu per 
month for the first 30 days, but for 
each subsequent day the rate is set 
at 1/60 of a cent per day for the 
balance of the computing period for 
wheat at both country and termi- 
nal warehouses. 

As CCC grain is expected to move 
rapidly through warehouses the gov- 
ernment may gain by this method, 
while the warehouseman is com- 
pensated through higher handling 
charges. The results of this com- 
promise will have to be judged after 
a period of government operation. 

Provision for loss of weights be- 
tween country elevators and termi- 
nals has been removed from the 
agreement, although some _ ware- 
housemen believed that this allow- 
ance should haye been increased. 
Substitution provisions of the previ- 


ous storage agreement, which per- 
mitted the government to substi- 
tute other grain to replace grain 
subject to free time, have now been 
eliminated from the contract. This 
reflects the probability that there 
will be relatively little long term 
storage during this crop year. 
Although the outcome of the trade 
and government 
the revision of the agreement is 
likely to provoke resentment par- 
ticularly from the Southwest, where 
higher handling rates had been 
deemed necessary by country oper- 
ators, some trade comment is that 
the final draft may reflect the best 
handling of the industry proposals 
by William McArthur, assistant di- 
rector of the PMA grain branch. 
Since the elevation of Carl Farring- 
ton to the PMA front office, the 
burden of grain branch decisions and 
the work load is more than ever 
the responsibility of Mr. McArthur. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


W. H. GRIBBLE TO ASSIST 
HEAD OF PILLSBURY MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of W. H. Gribble, director of service 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as assistant 
to the president has been announced 
by Philip W. Pillsbury, president. 

Associated with Pillsbury since 
1927, Mr. Gribble served at company 
offices in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Chicago before a trans- 
fer to the Minneapolis general office 
in 1943. Here he was first connected 
with the company’s war supply de- 
partment in developing and produc- 





conferences over . 


ing food products for American mili- 
tary forces. He became director of 
service in October, 1944, succeeding 
the late George A. Collins. 

At the same time it was announced 
by H. W. Files, vice president, that 
J. H. Myers is appointed to succeed 
Mr. Gribble as director of service. 
Mr. Myers, recently discharged from 
the army as a colonel, has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gribble since his re- 
turn from military service. 

Mr. Myers rejoined Pillsbury after 
51 months of military service, includ- 
ing a year in France and Germany as 
commanding officer of the 62nd Ar- 
mored Infantry Battalion. He is 
holder of the Silver Star, Croix de 
Guerre, Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart with oak leaf cluster. Before 
entering the army he was connected 
with Pillsbury in accounting and sales 
in Minneapolis and Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Contract Clause 
for Subsidy 
Suggested 


To meet a situation in which a 
flour miller might be faced with un- 
filled contracts on June 30, while un- 
certainty about the continuation of 
the flour subsidy. after that date pre- 
vails, counsel for the Millers Nation- 
al Federation has suggested the fol- 
lowing contract clause as the most 
practical method of meeting this 
problem: 

“In the event that the federal flour 
subsidy now in effect is terminated 
or is amended in such a way as to 
result in its reduction (other than 
by the periodic changes in the cents 
per bushel subsidy rate), prior to the 
shipment of all flour provided for 
herein, this contract shall be auto- 
matically canceled with respect to 
any unshipped balance as of the date 
of termination or amendment of the 
subsidy, unless within 10 days there- 











Milling Industry Needs Technicians, 
Educator Declares at A.O.M. Meeting 


Chicago, Ill. — The failure of the 
milling industry to keep abreast of 
other food processing industries in 
technological advancements may be 
due to the fact that no real effort 
has ever been made by the milling 
industry to attract young men with 
specialized training. 

That opinion was expressed by Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, held‘ here June 4-7. Dr. 
Shellenberger’s address was an ap- 
praisal of what the milling industry 
had to offer college graduates and 
what college graduates had to offer 
the milling industry. 

“It is a recognized fact that up to 
the present time, the milling industry 
at the operation level of positions 
has not been an attractive field for 
technically trained college grad- 
uates,” Dr. Shellenberger stated. 
“The milling industry has not sold it- 
self to the most promising young men 
of the nation as they become ready 
to start their life careers. 

“Flour mills which pride themselves 
on grinding the cream of the wheat 
crop can not take equal self-esteem 
on the quality of their selection of 
manpower. The human side of the 


enterprise suffers by comparison with 
the selection of raw material for 
processing,” he added. 

The milling department head said 
that, in his opinion, there is no im- 
mediate way in which positions with- 
in the milling industry can be made 
more attractive to the average tech- 
nically trained young man. The rem- 
edies to certain conditions that ex- 
ist, he believes, will come about grad- 
ually over a span of years as the in- 
dustry learns to make more of an 
appeal to young technicians. 

The milling industry probably will 
become even more mechanized than 
it now is, Dr. Shellenberger said, if 
the present trend toward higher la- 
bor costs continues. There probably 
will be fewer employees per unit of 
milling capacity, but more technical- 
ly trained employees, he explained. 
Specialization could take the form of 
efficiency engineering, machine de- 


sign, personnel management and 
milling operations supervisor, he 
said. 


“The milling industry, for its own 
salvation, requires the talents of col- 
lege trained men and the industry, 
in turn, has the right to expect from 
college graduates something more 
than mere attention to a certain spe- 
cific daily task,’”’ he concluded. 
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after the seller and buyer mutually 
agree in writing on a price to be 
paid by buyer for the flour then re- 
maining unshipped.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mills Sell 7,234,437 
Sacks Export Flour 
to PMA 


Washington, D. C. — Mills sold to 
the Production’ and Marketing Ad- 
ministration in the period from Apri] 
22 through June 7, 7,234,437 sacks of 
flour for export. Delivery is still be- 
ing made on some of these. contracts, 

Officials of the Department of Ag- 
riculture reveal that only the rela- 
tively small total of 177,000 sacks 
contracted for was defaulted through 
inability of mills to obtain wheat. 

At the same time USDA officials 
revealed that they will start release 
of wheat stocks in hands of mills for 
domestic grind. This wheat involved 
in these releases will be in-small scat- 
tered quantities at mill elevators 
which for a variety of reasons is not 
réadily available for export as wheat 
for export grind. 

-. = 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing May, wheat exports totaled 311,- 
000 tons; flour 209,000 tons; corn 63,- 
000 tons, and corn products 12,000 
tons. 

Exports during first five. months of 
1946 amounted to 3,885,000 long tons, 
and 188,000 long tons. of. Canadian 
wheat, milled in bond, is to be added 
to this total of exports from domes- 
tic ports. The five-month export to- 
tal from U. S. is reported as: 

Wheat 2,692,000 tons; flour 1,303,- 
000 tons, corn 65,000 tons, and corn 
products 13,000 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLAN E, MACKAY LEAVES 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Allan E. Mac- 
kay has resigned as assistant director 
of purchases for General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, to go with the Benjamin 
C. Betner Co., Philadelphia, and has 
been succeeded by Horace McCray- 
ney. 

Mr. Mackay had been with the 
General Mills organization 25 years. 

In. his new position, Mr. McCray- 
néywill be responsible for bag op- 
erations and will also supervise in- 
gredient buying. 

Chris V. Nelson, director of pur- 
chases for General Mills, Inc., also 
has announced the appointment of 
Fred O. Swanson as_ purchasing 
agent. Mr. Swanson will handle car- 
ton, shell and container purchases. 


Ta saeenaccce enh cadiem ace aeeninniaics cal caries eect 


WHEAT-CORN EXCHANGE 
AUTHORIZED BY PMA 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
authorized the exchange of wheat for 
white bonus corn in the area east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
rivers, on a bushel for bushel basis. 
without regard for price. White 
corn obtained can be processed by 
mills in that area without strings 4 
tached, either as to end products % 
millfeeds. 
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ANN, PRESIDENT 

MEMBER NEW YORK 

NEW ORLEANS EXCHANGE 
JHLMAN nN GRAIN CoO. 
FOUNDED BY 
FRED NN 
KANSAS cITY,. KANSAS KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
3,300,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 4,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 
1158-1170 BOARD of TRADE BLDG. 
Kansas City %, Mo., sune 1, 1946 

Dear Sir: 

You are cordially invited to attend 4 discussion and examination 
of the demonstration Wheat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Kansas, 103rd & Antioch Road, on Monday june 17. 

This wheat plo is under the supervision of e Kansas Wheat. Im— 
provement association, ded by Mr. ©- E. Skiver of Manhattan, Kans. , 

Mr. Jess »- Smith of Kansas city. For the last six years there have been 
about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which 4 good many varie 
ties of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of Kansas 
wheat crop improvement . 
We are especially fortunate in- having as speakers on our program 
the following leaders: 
Master of Ceremonies—Mr. Jess B. Smith, president, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.» 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. N. E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, 
Mr. Lee Marshall, Chairman, 
Continental Baking Company » 
New York, 
Closing Remarks— Mr. Richard Uhlmann, ist V. Pres-» 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The program will begin at 3:00 p. M.—@ parbecue dinner will be 
ved at 5:00 o'clock. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT MEETING 
| ¥ ¥ Monday, June 17, 1946 ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 
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FIELD PROGRAM 
At Wheat Plots 


3:00 P. M.—Field Program Under the Direction of 
Mr. C. T. HA 


County Agent, Johnson County ) 


Mr. C. E. SKIVER 


Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


SPEAKERS’ PROGRAM 


In Barbecue Grove 


3:30 P. M.—Mkr. Jess B. SmitH 


President, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. N. E. Dopp 


Under Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. LEE MARSHALL 
Chairman, Continental Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. RicHarp UHLMANN 


First Vice President, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Iil. 


5:00 P. M.—Barbecue and Liquid Refreshments. 







































SUNNY. 
KANSAS 


Like people, there is a differ- 
ence in the personality and 


actions of flours. SUNNY 
KANSAS has the kind of 


personality you want in the 
bakeshop. It is an even- 
tempered, steady worker that 
will give you fine baking re- 
sults day after day. And 
that is a rarer quality today 
than ever before. — 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 























Cfor more than 33 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


612-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
> 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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FOR 
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PURPOSE 
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Wheat and Corn 
Bonuses Net Over 
114,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Total pur- 
chases of 114,776,138 bus of grain 
under the wheat and corn bonus pur- 
chase plans were reported May 28 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The wheat bonus plan, 
which closed on May 25, accounted 
for 81,280,016 bus, and the corn bonus 
plan, terminated on May 11, brought 
in 33,496,122 bus. The total for 
wheat may increase somewhat, as 
records ‘have not yet been returned 
to county offices for some wheat 
shipped by producers directly to ter- 
minals. 

Bonuses of 30c bu on corn and 
wheat sales were offered farmers 
by the government to stimulate early 
delivery of grain needed for imme- 
diate shipment to famine areas 
abroad. 

Under the wheat plan, farmers who 
delivered their wheat to the CCC 
through May 25 received the bonus, 
plus a contract of sale which can be 
cashed at local market price when- 
ever they wish up until March 31, 
1947. Under the corn plan the gov- 
ernment paid the bonus plus ceiling 
price for good quality corn delivered 
to the CCC through May 11. 

The CCC is being reimbursed for 
the full price of the grain, including 
the bonus, by claimants receiving the 
grain. 

¥ ¥ 


Argentine Bonus Extended 


Washington, D. C.—The Argentine 
government has prolonged the bonus 
payment of 5 pesos per 100 kilograms 
of wheat (40.5¢c bu) for an addition- 
al 30 days. The measure, originally 
planned for only a 30-day period be- 
ginning with April 16, will thus pro- 
vide for payment through June 15. 

The bonus is payable only on wheat 
of the 1945-46 crop based on No. 2 
wheat bagged, on cars at Buenos 
Aires. The price paid by the Grain 
Regulating Board for wheat of the 
1944-45 and earlier crops has been in- 
creased to 15 pesos per 100 kilograms 
($1.21 bu), compared with the previ- 










THE ONCE-OVER—Here Tom Smith, field representative and secretary 
of the American Bakers Association, looks over the convention program 
of the Nebraska Bakers Association with Victor Wendelin, retiring presi- 
dent of the Nebraska group, as caught by the cameraman at the first 
postwar convention, held recently at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha. 
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ous rate of 9 pesos (74c) and the to- 
tal price of $1.62 now in effect for 
the 1945-46 wheat. All purchases are 
to be made through the Grain Pur- 
chasing Board. 

The bonus was planned as a means 
of increasing deliveries during the 
present emergency period, and gov- 
ernment purchases. up to May 12 un- 
der the program have been reported 
at 45,000,000 bus, or more than half 
of the remaining surplus. Domestic 
as well as export needs are to be 
filled from the board’s purchases. 

The supply of wheat available in 
the country appears to be slightly 
smaller than previously estimated, on 
the basis of the third official estimate, 
which places the 1945-46 crop at 143,- 
500,000 bus, instead of 149,500,000 
bus, the previous estimate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. D. McMillan 
Named to Head Feed 
Industry Council 


French Lick, Ind.—W. D. McMillan 
of the G.L.F. Co-operative Exchange, 
Ithaca, N. Y., was elected chairman 
of the Feed Industry Council at a 
meeting of the council held here on 
May 23. Mr. McMillan replaces F. 
E. Boling who resigned as council 
chairman last February. 

Mr. McMillan has taken an active 
part in council affairs since it was 
organized in December, 1942. He was 
officially elected to council member- 
ship in July, 1945, to replace J. A. 
McConnell of G.L.F., who resigned at 
that time because of ill health. 

Mr. McMillan was graduated from 
Cornell University and joined G.LF. 
in 1925. In 1934 he left to become 
president and manager of Agricul- 
tural Advertising and Research, Inc., 
Ithaca, where he stayed until 1942. 
At that time he returned to G.L.F. 
as director of research. 

After his appointment as council 
chairman, Mr. McMillan announced 
that the council would continue to 
act as a fact-finding body for the in- 
dustry, with frequent progress reports 
being issued to supplement the an- 
nual report on feed needs and sup- 
plies. 

Also present at the luncheon meet- 
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| Shippers 
| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
_ | FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
| 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











CE MaDe i 
DLANUVIOIUTTIN IWILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU RS 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








‘FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y: TROY, N. Y. 











= 
KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 








Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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ing of the council were the mem- 
bers of the Feed Survey Committee, 
who were introduced to the group by 
their chairman, Dr. R. M. Bethke of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NewAFMA Directors 
Are Announced at 
Annual Convention 


New members of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, who were elect- 
ed by proxy and the results an- 
nounced at the organization’s conven- 
tion at French Lick, Ind:, May 21- 
24, are: 

For one year—D. J. Bunnell, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For two years—Harold J. Buist, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; C. S. 
Woolman, Hales & Hunter, Chicago; 
C. S. Johnson, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 

For three years—W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; P. W. 
Chichester, Dietrich & Gambrill, 
Frederick, Md; Ellis T. Early, Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati; J. W. Kel- 
ler, Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia; 
H. L. McGeorge, Royal-Stafolife 
Mills, Memphis; Ralph R. Young, 
Young & Sons, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
D. K. Webster, Jr., H. K, Webster 
Co., Lawrence, Mass; Harry B. Lee, 
Ohio Farmers Grain and Supply As- 
sociation, Fostoria, Ohio; J. H. Mur- 
phy, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis., and Fred N. Rowe, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 

Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N. Y., is the new chair- 
man of the board, succeeding Arthur 
F. Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BELGIUM FURTHER REDUCES 
BREAD RATION ALLOWANCE 


Washington, D. C. — The Belgian 
government, in a further move to de- 
crease bread-grain requirements, has 
reduced the daily basic bread ration 
to 350 grams from the former level 
of 400 grams, except for certain 
categories of heavy workers, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports. This 
is the third cut in bread rations 
since March. 

The Belgian bread ration consti- 
tutes about 54% of the basic ration 
of 1,857 calories. The change, which 
is expected to effect a saving of 10,- 
000 tons of wheat per month, became 
effective May 10, the beginning of a 
new ration period. 

Additional restrictions made it pos- 
sible ‘to get bread in restaurants 
only against bread ration stamps. . It 
is available for only six days a week, 
the seventh being a breadless day. 
Sales of pastry are to be reduced 
sharply, with sales of cakes in tea 
rooms and restaurants forbidden. 
Earlier measures made admixture of 
10% of rye with wheat flour com- 
pulsory. The present extraction rate 
of 83% is based on the weight of un- 
cleaned grain and is considered by the 
Belgians to be higher than 85% 
where the rate is computed on 
cleaned grain. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
Hake CtTy , MINNESOTA 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading soilors 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
stood at the very top of the fine Export and Domestic Forwarders 


quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Members all leading Exchanges 
f Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russel!, Kansas 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 








STANDARD MILLING 


Just always GOOD FLOUR COMPANY 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. @CERESOTA ve ARISTOS 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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. . : Sugar is a commodity for which - 
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Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. K : OPA is a three-legged stool. The Foreig 
ansas 1n public does not understand that price Memb: 
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SEMOLINA iwOOD, KANSAS rectly. Rationing of gasoline, meats T HI 
. and fats was universally obnoxious. 
seiiiada Cats That vital leg of the stool was sawed 
Milled from Carefully Selected off last fall amid widespread rejoic- a 
ra A K E AMBER DURUM WHEAT &6 ’ - pi seg Oe a ane nd the oo 
: armers,-who would rather have a : 
Gooch $ Best free price. This leg is rapidly being Fo 
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. SS Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association gle for control of the stool. 
as SUPERIOR The public almost unanimously fa- RE 
vors the price-fixing aspect of control. 500 Cw 
MOT ee rors te Mmeurts oF QUALITY Closer scrutiny would probably indi- pes. 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat We epecialine ti to Make All Baked Things cate that this general approval is not — 
designing and engraving Be the endorsement of a principle, but ACK 
* for Millers and the Grain Trade merely the expression of a wish to 
wane buy certain products at a low price. 1 
THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS Holland Engraving Co. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. The steel industry, no doubt, favors These. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Kansas City, Missouri Lincoln, Nebraska low ceiling prices for scrap sicel. The Al 
Farmers like low fixed prices for 
tractors. Laborers like low fixed ——— 








prices for pork chops. 

It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate all of the many interests in low 
prices. There is, however, one group 

that typifies the others and is very 

AMENDT MILLING CO. ne te ~ important economically, politically 
Menroe, Mich. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. and audibly. This group is the house- 

wives, who buy most of our food, 
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The women see only the immediate 

beneficial effect of low prices on their 
consumption; they have no way of 
measuring the ultimate unfavorable 
effect of low prices on production. 
Therefore, they advocate price fixing, 
oppose rationing and are apathetic 
regarding subsidies. They also advo- 
cate for themselves plenty of sweets 
and slim figures. 

Paradoxically, while the public 
almost unanimously favors price fix- 
ing, it also almost unanimously op- 
poses fixed prices. Closer analysis 
reveals that this is not so much a 
paradox as first appears. Every man 
is for low fixed prices for what he 
buys and high free prices for what 
he sells. Thus the public favors both 
price fixing and free prices. It is only 
when the public is segregated into 
sections which are primarily buyers 
and primarily sellers that definite 
group attitudes become noticeable. 
Copper producers oppose the low ceil- 
ings on copper. The automobile in- 
dustry opposes low ceilings for cars. 
Farmers oppose low ceilings on farm 
products. Those who are primarily 
sellers oppose control in its entirety, 
including price fixing, rationing and 
subsidies. 

The lineup on the control program, 
therefore, is about as follows: the ad- 
vocates are primarily buyers over re- 
tail counters and predominantly wom- 
en. The opponents are primarily sell- 
ers in wholesale markets and are 
mostly men. The proponents, who are 
in the majority, favor price fixing and 
oppose rationing, but are apathetic 
regarding subsidies. The opponents 
dislike the control program and 
everything that supports it. A cross 
tabulation would show a substantial 
majority in favor of fixed prices and 
unanimous opposition to rationing, 
with the farmers opposing the sub- 
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sidies, a goodly proportion of which 
they receive. 


The Straddlers 


On every issue there are always 
those who favor a compromise. Some 
issues can and must be compromised, 
but the three fundamental factors in 
the price control program cannot be 
straddled. Some would compromise 
the principles of price control because 
they are always middle grounders. 
Some see an opportunity for tempo- 
rary advantage, and still others are 
confused—they do not know that 
price control is like a three-legged 
stool. 

Following are quotations from sev- 
eral eminent straddlers. Any simi- 
larity to persons living or dead is 
purely coincidental. Lewis O’Ruther 
of the USWA (the United Sausage 
Workers Association) representing 
2,600,000 laborers is reported to have 
said: “We favor ceiling prices on milk 
and meat but not on muscle.” Off 
the record, O’Ruther said he favored 
all ceilings except wages and was go- 
ing to strike for a royalty on each 
pound of sausage. He further stated 
that he would oppose any rise in the 
price of sausage. This, he said, 
would get the sausage manufacturer 
across the barrel. 

Eric Ericson representing over 2,- 
000,000 small businessmen of the 
AMB (Amalgamated Manufacturers 
Brotherhood) is quoted as saying: 
“We want free prices for manufac- 
tured goods to encourage production.” 
He argued vaguely for ceiling prices 
for food to prevent inflation. 

Amelia Feldkamp of the NOKS 
(National Order of the Kitchen Sink) 
with over 15,000,000 members, issued 
the following statement: “Prices 
should be kept ‘low so that the aver- 
age family can enjoy the truly high 
American standard of living!” She 
was much opposed to rationing and 
stated further: “The government 
should see to it that there is high 
production so that rationing will be 
unnecessary and shortages will dis- 
appear.” 

Patrick O’Brien, national chairman 
of the Left-of-Center-Socialist Party 
now in power stated: “This is no time 
for retrenchment in social progress. 
OPA must not be hamstrung.” Ques- 
tioned further, he strongly supported 
price ceilings, condemned rationing 
and refused to comment on subsidies. 

Jed Strawbottom, president of the 
USCA (United States Chamber of 
Agriculture) stated: “Price control 
should be continued for manufactured 
articles. All subsidies should be elim- 
inated and farm products should sell 

in the free market for what they are 
worth. The support program should 
be continued so that farm prices will 
not fall below the cost of production.” 

It is impossible to tell which were 
the perennial straddlers. Most of 
them apparently had an axe to grind 
and all were certainly confused. 


Politics 


These divergent opinions posed a 
dilemma for the legislators who rep- 
resent the widely different interests 
of the public and their so-called 
spokesmen. Congressmen and sena- 
tors are abler economists than most 
people think. They know that price 
fixing, rationing and subsidies are the 
three legs which support a price con- 
trol program. Congressmen and sena- 
tors are also able politicians. They 
know that price fixing, rationing and 
subsidies have differing political re- 
percussions. Although the legislator 
as an economist knows that rationing 
is a vital part of the control program, 

(Continued on- page 41.) . 
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you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


The Legal Mind 


HEN you visit Savannah, Ga., 

no matter how difficult it is to 
get sleeping quarters, be sure not to 
snooze in a bakery. Also remember 
to wear your lip zippers if you're 
prone to gossip. 

The new city code records city 
ordinances making it unlawful to 
sleep in bakeries or to spread false 
rumors. It was pointed out, howev- 
er, that the anti-sleeping law for bak- 
‘eries was passed before Peter Roe 
Nugent, Nugent’s Bakery, Savannah, 
became mayor of the city. 

Why it was passed is another one 
of those whims of by-gone aldermen, 
who also made it against the law to 
swim in the Savannah River after 


dark or throw brickbats or harm’ 


squirrels. Also, the law limits kids 
to just one of the dozens of Savannah 
parks when they want to choose up 


and play ball. 


Bund Raiser 


UNIQUE way of obtaining funds 

for famine relief and the Post War 
World Council has been inaugurated 
by the council. Their plan consists of 
sending out invitations as follows: 
The Post War World Council invites 
you to be an “invisible guest” at a 
dinner which will not be held in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf. You 
may choose any evening convenient 
to you this week, pay $20 for table 
@hote, $5, $10 or $15 a la carte, or 
$100 for tables seating non-existent 
six. One fourth of your bill will go 
for famine relief, the rest to the 
PWWC. 


Miller's Thums 


HAUCER seems to have been the 

first to call special attention to 
the great distinguishing physical 
trait of the flour miller of toll-taking 
days, a peculiar conformation of the 
thumb of the right hand. The poet 
chose to designate it by an appella- 
tion which has never been forgotten: 


He had a thumb of gold pardie! . . 

Well could he steal and tollen 
thrice,— 

suggesting, for reasons which he him- 

self knew best, that customers’ flour 

adhered in large quantities to the 

wonderful thumb. 

For this or other reason “the .mill- 
er’s thumb” early became known 
throughout the world. In 1610, 2 
writer in describing a small fresh- 
water fish known as the “miller’s 
thumb,” explains the origin of the 
term, “as communicated by John 
Constable, Esq., R.A., whose father, 
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being one of those considerable mill- 
ers with which ‘the counties of Essex 
and Suffolk abound, was early initiat- 
ed_in all the mysteries of that pe- 
culiar business.” 

Yarrell, describing the fish, a spe- 
cies of Uranidea, commonly known as 
the bullhead, observes: “Its head is 
smooth, broad and round, resembling 
the form of the thumb of a miller, as 
produced by a peculiar and constant 
action of the muscles in-the exercise 
of a particular and most important 
part of his occupation. By incessant 
action of the thumb is produced the 
peculiarity of form said to resemble 
exactly the shape of the head of the 
fish so often found in the mill- 
stream.” 

A species of fossil, gryphites, found 
in the oolitic rocks, is also popularly 
known as the miller’s thumb. 

The old-fashioned method of test- 


ing flour quite naturally came to be 
termed “a rule of thumb.” 


Frontier Justice 
N the early days in Arizona when 
frontier justice was the rule, there 
was one two-fisted judge who ruled 
his court with an iron hand plus a 
pair of six-shooters. 

The only book in the whole town 
was an authentic first edition of a 
Sears Roebuck catalogue. The judge 
kept it on his desk and whenever it 
came time to mete out a sentence, 
he would consult its pages. One 
morning he opened the book at ran- 
dom, glanced at the open page, and 
shook a gnarled finger at a prisoner. 
“T fine you,” he snapped, “$3.49.” 

The prisoner started to protest. 
“Shut up,” whispered his lawyer. 


“You’re the luckiest dang coot in 
town. Supposin’ he had opened the 
catalogue at ‘pianos’ instead of 
‘babies’ dresses’?” 


Liquid Flavoring 


IQUID vanilla flavoring was first 
made in the United States 99 
years ago because a customer who 
had tasted it in Franee convinced a 
Boston druggist to compound it. 

Joseph Burnett made the first 
flavoring protesting that he was in 
the drug, not the food, business. But 
the results of the experiment proved 
successful beyond all expectations. By 
1855, Burnett products were distrib- 
uted nationally and company adver- 
tising appeared in cities as distant as 
San Francisco. 

The retail business was discontin- 
ued in 1864 when the firm moved in- 
to quarters suitable for large scale 
manufacturing. The company moved 
again in 1921 into its present seven- 
story building in Boston. The Burnett 
Co. was recently purchased by the 
American Home Products Co. 


Jt Could Happen 


OHANNES MULLER, noted nine- 
teenth century physiologist, 
taught an afternoon class at a Berlin 
university and always brought lunch 
for the noon repast. 

One afternoon, he explained to the 
class that the package he had 
brought contained a frog which he 
would use to illustrate his lecture. 
Unwrapping the package carefully 
he found, not a frog, but two sand- 
wiches. With a look of amazement 
and a sudden disagreeable feeling at 
the pit of his stomach, the old pro- 
fessor turned to his class. 

“I wonder,” he said weakly, “what 
I ate for lunch.” 


Prayer for Harvest 


O Gracious Lord, behold our need; 
In valley and on plain 

Be Thine the hand to scatter seed, 
And Thine to reap the grain. 


With benison of shower and sun 

Anoint each precious field 

And, watchful through the starry 
night, 

Make bountiful the yield. 

Thy people want for food to eat. 

Their hunger is not fed 

Except the harvests lavish wheat 

To fill their mouths with bread. 

—Maud E. Uscholi. 
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